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PREFACE 


The events of January, February and March 1970 and 
the subsequent sustained activism of youth accelerated plans 
for the publication of the! studies contained in this collection. 
The word studies may sound presumptuous considering that 
the essays are written in popular style. Nevertheless they are 
studies not for the academe perhaps, but for earnest students 
of our society and for those who want to change it. 


Numerous demands for copies of several of my articles 
for the use of students in their formal classes or as material 
tor teach-ins and discussion groups further encouraged me to 
gather the most requested essays in a more or less unified com- 
pendium. 


The organization of this book follows the outline | adopted 
when | conducted a four-day course on nationalism organized 
by students in Baquio during the latter part of 1969. | dis- 
covered then that although these essays were not written as parts 
of @ book, they nevertheless follow a consistent pattern of dis- 
cussing present society from the vantage point of the past and 
past society in the light of present reality. Such a method of 
discussion could not but project ideas on the modes and dimen- 
sions of social change. | have included these ideas in the third 
part of this volume under the heading: Towards a Counter- 
Consciousness. 


Inasmuch as these essays were written as separate pieces, 
the reader will notice a repetition of certain ideas and observ- 
ations. | made no attempt to eliminate such repetitions prefer- 
ring to leave each essay as a complete piece which may be 
read separately as originally intended. During the preparation 
of the manuscript for printing, no changes in ideas and ap- 
proach were made, although references to particular events 
occurring at the time of writing were deleted whenever such 
deletion did not detract from the substance of the essays. Some 
stylistic changes were necessary since the manuscripts were 
originally written under the pressure of the editor's deadline. 
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1 
DISSENT IN PHILIPPINE SOCIETY * 


Democracy as a social process is never completed; it con- 
tinues as a force striving to fulfill itself. Democracy as a goal 
is never completely achieved; for every gain is but'a stage in 
a continuing process. The process is continuous, not only be- 
cause at each stage of social development a wider circle of 
humanity demands its right to the boons of democracy which 
a narrower circle possesses, but also because the nature of de- 
mocracy changes as society changes. This means that higher 
forms of democracy must be constantly fought for so that man- 
kind may achieve the new freedom which a higher stage of 
development makes possible. 


Democracy, therefore, is by its very nature subversive of 
the status quo. Change is its liteblood and dissent the inevit- 
able precursor of every change. Dissent is thus coterminous 
with democratic life. The right to dissent is implicit in the de- 
mocratic ideal of freedom of expression and of action, When 
that right is abridged, circumscribed, or denied, democracy be- 
comes an idle word, a farcical form disquising an authoritarian 
content. : 


The Novel And The New 

Change means the replacement of the old social order by 
a new one. Trivial innovations are merely new adjustments to 
the status quo, which in reality change nothing. The new is 
always subversive of the accepted and the familiar. The merely 
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novel is not necessarily new although it may be untamiliar; hence 
the novel is not always subversive of the accepted and the safe. 


We Filipinos are specialists in noveity. Folitically, econo- 
mically, socially, and culturally we are hospitable to novelty be- 
cause it allows us to enjoy the illusion of modernity (which we 
erroneously equate with progress) without having to endure the 
discomfort of new readjustments and the temporary disloca- 
tions inherent in the advent of real social change. 


If dissent in a given society is merely directed toward the 
superticial — whether voluntarily or as a result of external pres- 
sures and prohibitions — it is not pertorming its vital ‘role as 
the initiator of change. The vitality of democracy may be 
gauged, therefore, from the nature of dissent. Also, the health 
and viability of the present social order may be measured by 
its treatment of dissent and of the ‘dissenter. A healthy society 
is hospitable to dissent. When a society begins to equate dis- 
sent with disloyalty, it is a sure sign that the process of decay 
has begun. 


The: Old shed The New 


Filipino society today exhibits .the inflexibility of an old 
and stagnant order at the same time that it betrays the effu- 
sions of a developing one. The established order refuses to ac- 
cept the emergence of the new and yet cannot maintain the 
stability of the old. Attempts to gratt onto the old society 
certain aspects of the emerging order may give the old hope 
tor a new lease on life. But these attempts will-not succeed, 
because basic contradictions between the old and the new will 
kill the graft which needs its own ambiance to develop healthily. 
Patchwork solutions in the long run solve nothing and may oniy 
create new problems. On the other hand, the insistence of the 
old to resist the pressure of the néw can only accelerate the 
decay of the old. The decay of the old is always accompanied 
by the strengthening of the new. This is the process of change 
which all social orders undergo, and ours is no exception. That 
change will come is not in question. How far decay has set in 
may be gauged from the nature and extent of dissent in pre- 
sent Philippine society. How the o!d wiil give way to the new 
may be gleaned from the way. dissent is treated by the 
established order. 
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Peripheral Dissent 


‘We proudly claim that ours is a democratic society, that 
we enjoy the fruits of freedom and civil liberties. From the 
way our politicians attack each other, from the manner in which 
some writers express themselves, we might be led ta conclude 
that our society is so free our freedom borders on license. Our 
leaders boast of this supposed freedom, pointing to current ex- 
pressions of dissent as positive proof of the health and vitality 
of our democracy. Let us use their own yardstick. Let us ex- 
amine the nature and scope of present dissent. 


Much criticism today is peripheral, concerned with details. 
Falling under this category are the complaints of civic-minded 
citizens regarding junkets, misuse of official cars, the rudeness 
and laziness of government employees, poor garbage collection, 
the President's golf and the First Lady's Blue Ladies, bad roads, 
poor law enforcement, and rich criminals. Such matters though 
important are not central. For the evils pointed out are only ran- 
dom manifestations of a basic disease in the body politic. They 
are results, not causes. 


Fragmented Dissent 


Another characteristic of dissent in our society is its trag- 
mented nature. Many critics are writing valid criticisms of im- 
portant aspects of government and society, but because these 
are only personal reactions to specific problems and are not 
based on a well thought out philosophy or ideology, they can- 
not give our people a systematic, over-all view of what is wrong 
with our society. 


This makes dissent ineffective since it cannot give direc- 
tion to popular dissatisfaction. There are truths in their cri- 
ticisms, but our critics do not pursue their analysis into the 
roots of the social evils that they decry. For example, they 
have been exposing corruption for years. Since we have. wit- 
nessed the same corruption in each succeeding administration, 
corruption must be springing from the social system, not just 
from bad officials or bad parties. It is therefore time to analyze 
the system itself in order to understand the cause of corruption. 


Another consequence of fragmented dissent is its often 
contradictory nature. For example, some critics deplore wide- 
soread poverty and blame government for rising unemploy- 
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ment, but they will fight tooth and nail against any: proposal 
which would undermine economic privilege in a colonial eco- 
nomy, which is precisely what is keeping so many Filipinos poor. 


Dishonest Dissent 


But the most obtrusive and the lowest quality of dissent 
comes trom what we consider the cornerstone ot our demo- 
cracy — the existence of a political opposition. If dissent 
trom other sources, is peripheral, trivial, fragmentary, contra- 
dictory, at least much of it \s honest. Political dissent, espe- 
cially of the pre-election variety, is largely personal, self-serving, 
and'dishonest. It is mainly motivated by a desire for position 
and power so that the new possessor of power may do exactly 
what he knew he would do—which is exactly what he criticized 
the other teliow tor doing. No wonder each new election is the 
mirror image of the previous one, the new outsiders castigating 
the present power holders for their old sins — graft and cor- 
ruption, rising prices, worsening peace and order, one-man rule. 
And does the relative importance of each problem dictate what 
shall be stressed? No, the "issues’ brought before the people 
are what the politicians think the people will understand, sure- 
ly an insult to their intelligence. The ''stands'’ politicians take 
are those calculated to earn them the most votes, surely an 
indictment of their intellectual integrity. Pre-election dissent 
is dissent at its lowest level — mere posturing, gimmickry, and 
sloganeering — dishonestly propagated and cynically received. 


Non-Basic Prescriptions 


Why is the quality of dissent so poor in our country? A 
notable absence of high level thinking is characteristic of Fili- 
pino society. It is true that there have been bold attempts to 
advance the frontiers of knowledge — evidence that creative 
and imaginative minds have been active — but these attempts 
on the whole have been relatively weak and futile. This is 
due to the circumscribed nature of our thinking which in turn 
is due to the nature of our society. Many factors operate 
to make our freedom unreal, factors which in effect have trans- 
formed it into the reality of tyranny. The chief aspect of 
this tyranny is an intellectual rigidity that is one of the root 
causes of our lack of progress; it is a chain that has shackled 
us to colonial control in the form of old and inflexible habits 
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of thought. 


There is no doubt that habits of mind provide one of the 
strongest regressive forces. Old habits of mind are the ene- 
mies of change and of civil liberties. We think of our form of 
government as something congealed for all eternity in its basic 
outlines. ‘There are three co-equal branches of government,’’ 
we intone, ‘the executive, legislative, and judicial. Each checks 
and balances the others. The people rule through their elected 
representatives and the voice of these representatives is the 
voice of the people. The people are free and we are a de- 
mocracy because we have elections, two major parties, and a 
bill ot rights.’ For us these are inviolable articles of faith 
and therefore in our peculiar form of democracy, criticism with- 
in the system is tolerated but criticism of the system itself 
is not only frowned upon but strongly proscribed. We may 
patch up the edifice of our society here and there, but even 
if it is crumbling betore our eyes, we must never disturb the 
foundations. Thus, opposition is delimited to non-basic pres- 
criptions and criticisms. The result is an intellectual aridity 
that may well usher in authoritarianism and the consequent 
loss of all freedom. 


Tyranny Of Immobilism 


Concomitant with this immobile posture is the pervasive- 
ness of fear. We fear the new and the unaccepted and the 
untamiliar. That is why when new ideas proposing new ap- 
proaches to our problems are presented, there is immediately 
a revulsion on our part because we have been trained to recoil 
trom the unorthodox. We cling to the old verities, refusing 
to see the Changing world. That real world is a world of 
diverse creeds, customs, traditions, and ideologies. Whether 
we like it or not, we are part of that world. We cannot simply 
shut our eyes and ignore what is happening in that outer real 
ity. Events that occur there will, without doubt, have their 
impact on us. Other underdeve:oped nations, newer on the 
world stage than we, are not plagued with our intellectual in- 
flexibility. They see all sides and are willing to learn from all. 
Hiding our stupid intolerance under a halo of righteousness, 
we have isolated ourselves from the mainstream of world events. 
We wear blinders to protect ourselves from new trends and 
new ideas, and clasp to our breast, like some potent anting- 
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anting, the old illusions and myths. As John F. Kennedy once 
said: 


For the great enemy of the truth is very often not the lie — 
deliberate, contrived and dishonest — but the myth, persistent, 
persuasive and unrealistic. Too often we hold fast to the 
cliches of our forbears. We subject all facts to a pre-fabri- 
cated set of interpretations. We enjoy the comfort of opinion 
without the discomfort of thought. 


The result of our intellectual immobilism — an immobilism 
which has impoverished dissent — may be seen in our steadily 
aggravating problems and in the puerility of our solutions. We 
= proving the truth of Senator J. William Fulbright's pre- 

iction: | 


When our perceptions fail to keep pace with events, when 
we refuse to believe something because it displeases us, or 
frightens us, or is simply startlingly unfamiliar, then the gap 
between fact and perception becomes a chasm and action 
becomes irrelevant and irrational. 


Self-Censorship 


Dissent is often weakened, revised, or stifled altogether 
by self-censorship. The dissenter may see more than he reveals. 
He may understand the true nature of our problems and may al- 
ready have glimpsed the nature of the solutions. But fear of 
consequences were he to write down each unthinkable thought 
deters him. His fear may only be the opportunist's fear of 
losing certain lucrative connections, or it may be the fear of 
being stigmatised, persecuted openly or insidiously, blacklisted 
as a radical. Both the opportunist and the weakling are con- 
firmed in their betrayal of their own minds and of their duty 
to dissent, by public apathy and indifference. 


We live in a climate of intellectual frivolity. We have 
developed many forms of escape which entertain us and at the 
same time prevent us from thinking of really serious matters. 
Many of us are too lazy to think. Many of us are afraid to 
think. The rest of us never learned how. We live in an intel- 
lectual desert whose oases are few and far between. 
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New Thinking And Repression 


A healthy society is one where diversity is accepted, where 
free minds are accorded the opportunity to develop. It is a 
society where various points of view compete in the market of 
ideas, where criticism is not equated to treason. For dissent 
is not disloyalty. As a matter of fact, it may be a manitesta- 
tion of patriotism. Real dissent is the recognition of the new, 
and it takes courage to espouse the presently unacceptable. 
The ideas that animate men to action are varied and conflicting. 
When ideas take hold of the minds of men, they become par- 
tisans of these ideas, and if they are brave and patriotic, they 
will act for the realization of their beliefs. We Filipinos are 
not an exception. Today, because of the pressing problems 
that confront us, men have advanced various proposals, fought 
for their various solutions. From time to time, our leaders have 
called (only rhetorically, it turns out) for new thinking. But 
when new voices are heard, desperately eager to pull us out 
of the rut of underdevelopment, the attempt at dialog ‘s 
squelched and name-calling immediately resorted to. This has 
been the fate ot our student demonstrators who, complain- 
ing against our Vietnam adventure and later against police 
brutality, became in turn the persecuted. Their protests were 
not answered by arguments. They were either beaten up. 
maligned, or thréatened with punitive action. 


Dissent And Patriotism 


Whenever a new (not just novel) idea is espoused, pro- 
tectors of the status quo immediately pounce upon the ex- 
pcnents as subversives. If we wish to assure our democracy 
a truly working existence, we must not be afraid to place all 
advocacies — from the lunatic fringe of the right to the left- 
wing infantilists — within the framework of civil liberties. We 
proclaim our belief in freedom of thought, yet we act as if 
any leftist advocacy is illegal and we label anything new as 
subversive. We act as if to hear dissent from the left is to 
be contaminated w:th an evil disease. What we forget is the 
fact that when advocates of change are allowed to present 
their viewpoints, society is not necessarily called upon to be- 
lieve in their wisdom. Society, any democratic society, !s 
merely called upon to grant these advocates their good in- 
tent. The advocates of the new must be credited with the same 
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good will as the holders of power. They, too, may be working 
tor the general good. To treat them as mere conspirators is 
to beg the argument and to squelch any debate. To respect 
the good faith of these advocates does not mean to agree 
with them. What they advocate is "'a new heresy claiming new 
insights.’ We must deal with their argument on its own merits, 
not attempt to discredit them by invective. To call them the 
enemies of democracy is to behave like the Romans ‘who con- 
demned the Christians as ‘atheists’ because they worshipped 
In a new way.’ 


The dissenter is often viewed as a sinister agitator, a 
troublemaker, a creator of unrest, the serpent in Eden. But 
dissent is only a reflection of unrest; unrest is not caused by 
dissent. The dissenter merely: articulates the inequities in the 
social order. He did not create them. Peasant unres! was not 
caused by the Huks; the Huks were furn of peasant unrest. 


Dissent should not be judged on the basis of moralistic 
tenéts. The Establishment has no monopoly on virtue. Patriot- 
ism cannot be made an issue against dissent. ''To strike free- 
dom of the mind with the fist of patriotism is an old and u ly 
subtlety,’ Adlai Stevenson once said. Why is it so easy for 
us to believe that conservative critics — even out-and-out 
rightists — are patriotic and not the agents of a foreign power 
(at léast, not a bad foreign power) while leftists are all conspi- 
rators, agemts of a foreign power, fanatics who want to do 
evil for its. own sake? Of course, anyone of whatever persuasion 
who takes orders from any foreign agency forfeits his claim 
to credibility as a Filipino since his actions may be presumed to 
be in ‘turtherance of the interests of his foreign employers. 


A mature society does not destroy a different way of 
thinking by merely labeling it as leftist. This procedure does 
not render the reasoning invalid or untenable, nor does it de- 
monstrate that we have comprehended its nature and impli- 
cations. For a real scientific discussion, social data should not 
be sifted “through a context of designedly-developed, popular 
prejudices.’ The welfare of society is favored by criticism. 
Geretul examination of its premises, therefore, may result in 
new democratic institutions, new forms of democracy. So- 
ciety must grow and change. A society can continue to 
tlourish only when it accepts the reality of change. No human 
institution is static. Only the dead do not grow. | 
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Dissent And Emotional Loyalties 


We claim to be a mature society but we have ail the 
characteristics of an immature one. Our thinking has been 
distorted by certain emotional loyalties and by lack of informa- 
tion, the two together tendering us incapable of correctly per- 
ceiving reality. Because of our cliche-ridden thinking, we have 
failed to distinguish between ritualistic formulae and reality. 
Between the advocates of the old and the new there is a strug- 
gle for the minds of men. Acquiescence to the status quo can 
make men lazy and selfish, can make them abandon the pursuit 
of progress. But genuine stimulation in an atmosphere ot intel- 
lectual freedom and real concern: for the collectivity can make 
men soar to new heights of social creativity. So far we have 
taken the easy path of complacence. But some minds in our 
midst, faithful to the belief that we can progress, that we can 
transform ourselves, have begun to make their impact felt. 
Their perception, which corresponds to the reality of events 
around us, has made them realize the futility of adhering to 
the political and economic relations of the past. 


An example of new thinking is the proposal for trade with 
the socialist countries. Proof of our backwardness is that some- 
thing that has been reality in many countries for decades is 
treated here as a tremendous new step. The adherents of the 
past are busy utilizing their accustomed weapons to subvert the 
emerging truth — which is that our national interest dictates 
that we seek all relations that will help us solve our interna! 
problems. When a realistic foreign policy was proposed years 
ago, how many lives, reputations, hopes were sacrificed on 
the altar of anti-communism? Could it be that, by some freak 
of nature or history, what was evil before has suddenly become 
good? This should be a cue for us when we approach other 
national problems. We must not, as if by conditioned reflex, 
condemn any idea merely because. it is unorthodox. 


The Midwite Of Change 


The state of dissent in our country today is indicative of 
our intellectual stagnation. The suppression of real dissent, by 
overt and covert means, does not augur well for the health of 
our democracy. We must be hospitable to dissent for it is the 
midwife of change. We must accept the idea of change ii we 
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believe in democracy, for its highest expression is man's con- 
stant search for a better life in freedom and equality. Even 
if dissent is brutally suppressed, change will still come, not later 
as the stiflers of civil liberties think, but sooner because repres- 
sion will only make conditions more intolerable. When condi- 
tions become intolerable, dissent in words will more and more 
give way to dissent in action. John F. Kennedy warned: 


Those who make peaceful revolution impossible will make vio 
lent revolution inevitable. 


And Abraham Lincoln affirmed: 
This country with its institutions belongs to the people who 
inhabit it. Whenever they grow weary of the existing govern- 
ment, they can exercise their constitutional right of amending 
it, or their revolutionary right to dismember or destroy it. 
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SOCIETY WITHOUT PURPOSE" 


As a people we have been deprived for centuries of res- 
ponsibility for our destiny. Under the Spaniards, this depriva- 
tion was open. They ruled, we obeyed. Under the Americans, 
while we were ostensibly being prepared for self-government, 
for self-reliance, we were actually being maneuvered by means 
of political and economic pressures tc defer to American deci- 
sions at the same time that we were being conditioned by our 
American education to prefer American ways. The result is 
a people habituated to abdicating control over basic areas of 
their national life, unaccustomed to coming fo grips with reality, 
prone to escape into fantasies; and a isiilorthie which volunta- 
rily chooses Western solutions for Philippine problems — partly 
because it is intellectually conditioned to believe in such solu- 
tions and partly for personal expediency, since politicians tacit- 
ly recognize the danger of displeasing foreign fsanch. 


Thus, we have existed since 1946 as a semi-ward, content 
with a semi-independent status, our leaders busying themselves 
with stop-gap measures that change nothing, our people 
retreating more and more into individualistic pursuits. We have 
become a people that delights in fantasy. Objective reality 
stares us in the face but we either ignore it or gloss over it. The 
result is a way of life that is divorced from reality. 


Reality, however, is now asserting itself and this is the 
reason why so many of us are confused. This is the reason why 


* Graphic, January 17, 1968 1! 
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so many events in our contemporary life have become inexpli- 
cable to most of us. The unwholesome tendencies which we re- 
garded merely as aberrations of our normal life, not as danger 
signals pointing to a coming general economic and moral break- 
down, are now engulfing our society, making us more confused 
and desperate. 


We managed to get by before; we felt that we would al- 
ways get by, we thought that there was nothing seriously wrong 
with our society. Some of us continue to deceive ourselves into 
Delievirig that present social and economic difficulties are symp- 
tomatic of progress and of a stage of development which in- 
evitably will bring us to the threshold of happiness and pros- 
perity. The purveyors of optimistic forecasts and statistics 
steadtastly adhere to conclusions supported by an array of 
figures, graphs, and tables that we are a growing economy, that 
we are a nation on the move. Yet the actual conditions in the 
countryside present a picture of unmitigated poverty, a picture 
virtually unchanged through several centuries. 


The Pursuit Of idleness 


it is true that more and more Filipinos are enjoying the 
boons of American gadgetry, that we have many movie houses, 
more television sets, more transistor radios, more nightclubs and 
restaurants. We can even boast of the concreting of more 
roads and the construction of more bridges. But what of the 
steadily increasing tribe of unemployed and under-employed? 
What of the exploding population of peasants for whom the 
future holds nothing but the same desperate search for food 
and security that occupies them today? And what.of the 
rmany of our young whose talents have been wasted because 
of lack of opportunity, because of deficient education, be- 
cause of malnutrition and ill health? 

The glowing prose of status quo apologists notwithstand- 
ing, we are a society without a central, common purpose, whose 
members are obsessed with the pursuit of idleness. Today, a 


small sector of our population is endeavoring to “pass the 
time’ through the enjoyment of available entertainment media, 
while the greater part of the masses are idle because of lack of | 
opportunity to work and the lack of cultural avenues to apply 


their talents fruitfully. And while we have béen existing in 


unthinking passivity, our social system has led inexorably to 


x - 
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the emergence of the affluent few as a twin phenomenon of 
poverty for the majority. The rising affluence of the privileged 
stratum has only assured the continued degradation of the 
masses. And it is certain that the masses will continue getting 
poorer while a relatively diminishing minority of privileged in- 
dividuals will enjoy the advantages of immense wealth, The 
plutocratic content of our social system will become more .ex- 
posed and the anti-popular nature of our government will be 
unmasked for an incréasing number of our citizens. We shall 
be a country with two distinct societies — the masses who 
will struggle more and more fiercely for change and the bene- 
ficiaries of the system who will fight back with violence and 
repression to preserve the status quo. 


Alternative Approaches 


The picture is indeed bleak, and the promises of the poli- 
ticians, which in the past constituted the slim ray of ‘hope for 


those who still dared to hope, are now regarded with utter 
cynicism. Tne electoral system which has hitherto been con- 


sidered as our safety valve is now not even good entertain- 
ment; it is for many just a business proposition in which the 
vote is a commodity and neither’buyer nor seller has faith 
in each other. The lack of basic jssues between the two con- 
tending parties has emphasized the bankruptcy of our political 


system. That is why unrest is resurgent, that is why it is be- 


coming increasingly clear to our people that the answer does 
not lie in electing difterent mén to office nor in electing first 
one, then the other of our traditional political parties. After 
the initial post-election euphoria, our people realize that there 
is still no change in their-status.. Cynicism and indifference-are 
rampant. But these are only the initial reactions. As objec- 
tive conditions make life more unbearable, cynicism will turn 
into widespread dissent, and indifference will give way to an 
active search for real alternative approaches to our problems. 


llusion And Reality 


The ofticial.commitment of this country is to democracy. 
That is why, despite the reality of oligarchic privilege, every- 


~~ one still pays obeisance to its tenets. This is part of the illu-- 


sion which we mistake for reality. Actually, democracy in the 
Philippines is a reality for the few and only an illusion for the 
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majority. The task is to make the illusion a reality for all. In- 
ternally, just as in the field of foreign affairs, political freedom 
is meaningless unless it is firmly buttressed by economic free- 
dom, for the basis of true political democracy is economic 
democracy. The majority, who are today consigned to misery, 
must be given the reality — the economic reality — of de- 
mocracy. 


It is therefore in terms of what is good for the majority 
that our leaders must be tested. They must not be judged 
on mere quantitative accomplishments. They must be judged 
on whether they have contributed fundamentally to the essen- 
tial question that confronts the masses. Our fundamental task 
is economic development that will provide our people with 
their essential needs and their cultural growth. Mere quantita- 
tive accomplishments in roads, schools, production, etc. do 
not constitute development if the end result is to make the 
rich (foreigners and Filipinos) richer and our masses poorer. 
For development in this country presupposes basic change, 
and change is a social and political process. It is not how 
many more roads and bridges and schoolhouses we are build- 
ing today, but how we are building our society that clearly 
matters. 


For example, let us consider the question of roads. There 
is nothing wrong with road-building as long as this is in further- 
ance of a basic goal. But when roads are planned primarily 
to serve certain business and political interests, to strengthen 
tavored local officials, or to channel profits to friendly con- 
tractors, then no amount of road-building will contribute to 
the material well-being of the people. When roads are built 
tor the purpose of enhancing commerce for the benefit of 
existing toreign enterprises and not as an integral part of a plan 
for nationalist industrialization, the condition of the masses will 
not be alleviated at all. 


Development Is Not Westernization 


Neither should economic development be equated with 
our growing Americanization or Westernization. A people 
does not achieve economic development by the acquisition 
ot western modes of living. Modes of living must be based on 
objective reality within the country. Economic development 
cannot be measured by the number of TV antennas on the roof- 
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tops ot subdivision dweliers, nor by the number of cars in the 
garages ot the affluent. The true measure of our economic 
development is found not in how rich the rich are, nor even in 
how rich the country is, but in the well-being and the degree 
of economic security of the great masses of our population. 


All our leaders have proclaimed their preoccupation with 
economic development, yet save for changes in style or em- 
phasis, we have had the same sort of directionless hodgepodge 
of policies from year to year. It is too late tor economic 
patchwork. Our leaders must not think that they can still sub- 
stitute a slogan for serious policy, and oratorical platitude for 
solid achievement. Announcement is not movement, nor press 
releases, success. A total approach is necessary,‘ total in the 
sense that all aspects of our life —political, social, cultural — 
are synthesized within the over-all plan of economic develop- 
ment, and also total in that all sectors are active participants 
in the task of development. 


The Concern Of All 


Economics, therefore, should not be the concern merely 
of experts. It should be the concern of all. But this field of 
endeavor has been made to appear as a forbidding science 
requiring such a great deal of expertise that the laymen, the 
common people, feel it is beyond them. 


It is true that there are many refinements and sophistica- 
tions in this field. It is true that certain technical matters are 
beyond the ken ot the untrained. Yet economics is part and 
parcel of the people's daily lives. The state of the economy 
dictates their standard and style of living. Surely, they would 
be interested in participating in the formulation of economic 
pclicy if e¢onomics were presented to them in simple, under- 
standable terms. Unfortunately, some of our experts and 
leaders dress up their statements in a language that makes the 
subject difficult tor the layman. Also, economic problems 
are presented in isolation. They are not viewed as essentially 
related to social attitudes and political processes. These are 
tactors which have contributed to the prevailing lack of in- 
terest in our naticnal economic problems. This lack of interest 
is both cause and effect of the exclusion of our people from 
participation in this vital field which directly affects their own 
present and the future of their children. 
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Not only do our experts speak in technical terms, they are 
in effect speaking in a foreign tongue, for. their techniques 
are based on the conditions of more developed countries. Their 
‘theories are extensions of the theories of foreign experts. Their 
main concern is the business and ‘industrial world of foreign 
and local entrepreneurs, not the large majority of the people 
who constitute the nation. This <unforhinate butiharte sur- 
prising, tor most of them earn-a living by looking after the 
Private interests of their employers. But it will be to their long- 
term advantage, even as technicians of established Filipino en- 
terprises, if they take the over-all view of their society and 
base their studies on the over-all needs of that society. For 
after all they still constitute a small segment of this society 
and their fUture is inextricably linked with the fate of the larger 
portion of the population. They must, therefore, first re- 
examine the assumptions undey which they labor. They. must. 
te-study the areas of their specialization — they must start all 
over again and view Philippine society not only’as it really is, 
but also as it should be on the basis of real needs. And when 
we speak of Philippine society, we must mean the vast majority 
of the Filipino people who hitherto have been taken for granted 
and who can no longer be taken for granted. 


A View Of Ourselves 


Let us theretore retrain from basing our analyses on ace- 
demic theories that have no bearing on'reality. Let us be honest 
with ourselves and look at ourselves as we really are. Let us 
look at Filipino problems as Filipinos should view them and not 
as foreigners would like us to regard them. Let us make a 
supreme effort to look at Philippine society objectively. Let 
us cast aside prejudices and illusions ingrained in us by.others, 
for these are the unexamined assumptions which have brought 
and can only continue to bring economic disasters upon us. 
These are among the obstacles that have impeded a real for- 
_mulation of policy. 


Improvisation has been characteristic of the way we have 
hitherto tackled the problems that confront us. The gap be- 
tween reality and illusion has been responsible for the erroneous 
solutions that we have attempted. We have allowed others to 
predetermine the approaches to our problems. We have ab- 
dicated the power of determining our own destiny. A massive 
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effort is needed to pull us out of the state of degradation into 
which we have sunk. We need the decision of a collective will. 
We need the participation of all. and not merely the dicta of 
a few. If we want basic changes, we must first look at what 
we are. examine the nature of the society that must be changed, 
then determine the direction of that change. Finally, we must 
consider how to enlist the energies of our entire population 
to effect such a change. 


A Nation Of Consumers 


What are we today? We are a nation of consumers; we 
are a people whose sense of purpose has been. distorted by 


the drearn of acquiring more and more of the ''goodies’’ of 


life, of owning most of the things that proliferate in the world 
of commodities. We are a people who have been made to 
believe that these are the. real goals of life and we therefore 


devote all our energies to. the acquisition of more consumer 


goods. This has led us to pursue ‘our’ lives in an individualistic 


‘manner without taking into consideration the good of the whole: 


These material goals induce a competitive struggle for status, 
for new forms of proprietorship, and for purely sensual pleasure. 
We are a mass of individuals who do not yet constitite a ma- 
ture nation with a common aspiration. Rizal's analysis in ‘The 
Indolence of the Filipino’ thus: still rings with validity for. out 
society: 


A man in the Philippines is only an individuai, he is not a 
member of a nation... . The Philippines are an organism 
whose cells seem to have no arterial sysiem to irrigate i 
or nervous system to communicate its impressions, these cells 
must nevertheless, yield their product! get it where they can; 
if they perish, let them perish. In the view of some this is 
expedient so that a colony may be a colony: perhaps they 
are right, but not to the effect that a colony may ‘flourish. 


We exhibit the external charactéristics of an advanced 
society which we assiduously ape, and yet our resources are 
not devoted to the erection of a modern society with a real 
base. We have been so corrupted as.a nation that we still 


= 
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do not know where we are going. As a people we are spending 
beyond our means. We tend to value the superfluous before 
the necessary. If the advocates of the preservation of our 
colonial status had intended to soften our resistance by the 
imposition of foreign values, they certainly are succeeding. 
For we as a people seem to be satisfied with the latest fads 
that have been exported to our shores, and to relish the idea 
ot being the most Westernized nation in this part of the world. 
Instead of aiming at the erection of a sound society, we seem 
to be satisfied with the opportunity of joining the world of 
consumers without the creativity and the responsibility of pro- 
duction. We desire to establish here a miniature copy of 
American society which we consider as the epitome of prog- 
ress, though we are an underdeveloped country and still do not 
have the necessary technical base to assure real development. 


Statistics show that 76% of our people live under con- 
ditions of extreme privation. They have a per capita income of 
only F333 a year, while nearly 50% or 17 million Filipinos have 
incomes below F167 a year. In the metropolitan areas, however. 
people are engaged in a fierce struggle to possess the latest 
goods that radio, television, movies and billboards advertise, 
as it we were all living in a state of continua! prosperity. And 
yet the figures of unemployment and under-employment are 
steadily soaring. There is a glut of luxuries for those who can 
attord them but social services are woefully lacking for the 
poor who need them most. Rising prices progressively depress 
the living standards of those employed. For the unemployed, 
there are only sub-human conditions under a government that 
cannot give them the most minimal security, in a society where 
the poor are objects of occasional charity in the interest of 
tree publicity and image-building. 


The New Poverty 


Despite the abundance of our natural and human resources, 
our people are poor. Ihis is because as a nation we have always 
been suppliers of raw materials and buyers of expensive tinished 
goods. The goods we say we manufacture are mainly just 
packaged or assembled here. We have thrown our doors wide 
open to foreign investors and we believe that we are being 
aided by these foreigners when the truth is just the reverse. 
The existence of a small, comfortable middle class does not 
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make our nation great. Neither is the affluence of a few a 
sign of progress. For we are in reality witnessing a new poverty. 
It is not just the old poverty characterized by lack of food, 
clothing, and shelter. It is a more ominous sort of poverty be- 
cause, as the new privileged class exhibits new tastes and 
consumes new luxuries, the sense of deprivation becomes more 
acute among the underprivileged. 


Clearly, it is time tor a change. The direction of that 
change must be toward industrialization and modern agriculture. 
However, if we were concerned merely with the development 
of the Philippines, industrialization and modern agriculture would 
be valid goals. But if our aspiration is for the prosperity of 
the Filipinos, then our goals must be categorized more pre- 
cisely as nationalist industrialization and modern agriculture 
producing for the benefit of a wide area of our population. 
These goals would seek to do away with both the colonial and 
feudal nature of our economy which actually are the twin im- 
pediments to our development. 


The cause of nationalist industrialization inevitably flound- 
ers, in the minds of orthodox economists, on the question of 
the availability of Filipino capital. It is alleged that we are 
so unproductive that we do not produce enough surplus to in- 
vest in large-scale enterprises and must herein rely on the 
surplus of foreign nationals for our economic development. To 
attract this surplus we must offer them generous inducements 
even though these may erode our sovereignty and are in the 
long run economically disadvantageous to us. 


But do we really lack such a surplus? Or are we merely 
misusing it? 


A History Of Waste 


Our use here of the concept ot economic surplus may not 
conform strictly to traditional economic analysis but it 
will clarify matters for the layman. The concept of surplus 
will help explain the continued poverty of the Filipino and the 
hope of progress for this nation in terms he will readily grasp. 
It is used here as a manageable concept to demonstrate a 
thesis in simple terms. We leave it to the experts to quantity 
and categorize our surplus for the benetit of a more specia- 


lized readership. 
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In its simplest terms, surplus may be defined as ''the dif- 
terence between society's current output and its current con- 
sumption. It is thus identical with our current savings or ac- 
cumulation and finds its embodiment in assets of various kinds 
added to society's wealth during the period in question. 


Ours has been a history of waste, of misused surplus. 
When the Spaniards arrived on our shores, they encountered a 
people living generally on subsistence agriculture. There may 
have been a small surplus in their productive activities but this 
was utilized for the basic functioning of the societies that pre- 
vailed at the arrival of the conquistadores. The presence of the 
Spaniards, the pillaging by their armies, the various tributes and 
torced labors imposed by the conquerors, could only have meant 
that the Filipinos were being made to produce a surplus over and 
above their needs; otherwise, Philippine society could not have 
supported all these exactions. The relative progress we achieved 
during the American regime — which, incidentally, did not 
alleviate the condition of the masses although a few were able 
to live in opulence — also showed that we as a society were 
producing a surplus to pay for the luxuries of our compatriots — 
as well as for the greater proportion of the cost of American 
administration here, not to speak of the profits of American 
business. The naked exploitation by the Japanese likewise re- 
vealed that we Filipinos were supplying an enemy his war needs 
trom the surplus of our economic efforts. Today, we are able 
to support the most scandalous evidences of luxurious life 
by foreign and local elites. This shows that our society, is pro- 
ducing a surplus. How this surplus is absorbed could be an 
important clue to our future as a nation. It could be an indi- 
cator of what should:be done in order to commence our real 
development as a peopie. 


The Misuse Of Surplus 


Where does our surplus go? It is absorbed. by wasteful 
consumption and non-productive investment, by foreign remit- 
tances, and by government misspending. In the reaim of con- 
sumption, we find ubiquitous evidences of luxurious tastes. Of 
course, this mode ot consumptign is prevaient only among a lim- 
ited class althougn members of the low-income group par- 
ticipate once in a while in these spending orgies. Still, if we 
take into account that, according to National Economic Council 
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figures, 10% of the families collected 40.7% of all family in- 
come in 196], the national surplus expended on luxuries by a 
small minority is quite considerable., Conspicuous consumption, 
incidentally, is perhaps largely responsible for the many rob- 
beries and crimes against property because those who want 
to taste the “good lite" often steal in order to pay for these 
extravagances. Just think how much of this misused surplus 
could be invested in heavy machinery fora real industrialization 
program: Our so-called industries, however, instead produce in 
the main consumer goods that do not cater to our basic needs 
— appliances, radios, TV sets, cosmetics, etc. In fact, what is 
the bulk of our economic activity? The sales effort and cater- 
ing enterprises that sell’ entertainment and other forms of luxury 
whose main market is the foreign community and the wealthy 
among us. To continue this form of enterprise is to delude 
curselves and to sidetrack our own development. Because they 
are the frills of a developed society these products may be the 
goals of the future; they certainly should not be the obsession 
of the present. 


A Nation Of Salesmen 


In this connection, we-must not overlook the role which 
advertising plays in our society. This form of economic activity 
not only absorbs part of our surplus, it is continually creating 
new wants in the torm ot new models ot commodities, and new 
status-seeking activities, This dissipates our energies by wasting 
talent and inducing us to expend our resources on banalities. 
At the same time, advertising is a potent vehicle. for foreign 


influence which not only instills foreign mores but also promotes 
a preference for foreign products. 


Furthermore, the sales effort employs the talents and ef- 
forts ot a great part of our working force in the sphere of cir- 
culation rather than in the sphere of production. Sales of 
censumer items, rather than production of our basic wants, 
become our predominant activity. New needs are created and 
we become more and more a market for foreign goods rather 
than a producer of our needs. 


Advertising is a relentless campaign against saving and 
in behalt of consumption. In most cases, advertising is not 
informative but ‘manipulative.’ It creates a new ‘‘scheme of 
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wants’ by managing the consumer's motivations. An interest- 
ing example of how this massive waste of money charged to 
the consumer drains his income and destroys his freedom of 
choice is this item that appeared in the New York Times of 
January 9, 1964. It is about the drug called CONTAC. The 
diug's advertising budget is estimated at a ‘breathtaking $13 
million, spent in probably one of the most elaborate drug pro- 
duct campaigns ever.devised.'’ Most of the budget was spent 
for television commerciais. For this outlay, the firm “is said 
to be deriving about $16 million in drug store sales, expressed 
in wholesale prices.’ If the company was happy to pay $13 
million for promotion to earn $16 million gross, we may surmise 
that the cost of production is infinitesimal. 


We can ill afford to squander our surplus on non-essen- 
tials and more so if these are imported or packaged here by for- 
eign enterprises. We seem to want to develop only mercantile 
activities, instead of productive activities. The ultimate am- 
bition of many of our young men is to excel in salesmanship. 
Even our politicians look at their calling as an exercise in sales- 
manship. Are we then to become a nation of salesmen? 


The Reality Of Foreign Investments 


An examination of the remittances of foreign firms would 
reveal another channel of surpius absorption. Official statistics 
on foreign exchange disbursement do not reveal the full extent 
of profit remittances. | quote from Dr. Horacio Lava's address 
before the Founding Congress of the Movement for the Ad- 
vancement of Nationalism: 7 


While the statistics classified as disbursements for purpose of 
profit remittances show only an average of $10,000,000 for 1964 
and 1965, there are unidentifiable transactions amounting to 
$500 million in 1964, $659 million in 1965, and over $700 
million in 1966, which are neither for the payment of imports, 
for travel abroad, or for any of the known transactions involv 
ing disbursements of foreign exchange. These unidentifiable 
disbursements of foreign exchange could of coyrse be ex 
plained partly as payments for smuggled gocds but could 
also hide profit remittances abroad which could be no less 
than $200 million annually (on, an estimated American capital 
of $1200 million and Chinese capital of undetermined amount 
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but probably slightly less than American capital]. These funds 
that have fled the country could have financed basic nation- 
alistic projects without our having to beg for foreign aid and 
investments. 


Not only do foreign tfrms drain part of our surplus through 
profit remittances, they also further utilize our surplus for 
their local financing. The Araneta Institute of Economic Studies 
in its Report No. 16, disclosed the amount of local credit 
availed of by foreign tirms. The report says in part: 


Foreign borrowings have been consistently on the rise since 
1960 and reached the level of P1.3 billion in 1964, as shown 
by the following figures: 


1960 P 605,900,000 
196! 805,200,200 
1962 914,600,000 
1963 P 1,183,100,000 
1964 |, 303,400,000 


These represent the savings of our people. In effect, there- 
fore, we are subsidizing these foreigners and allowing them to 
use financing that could have established or rehabilitated Fi- 
lipino-owned industries. To this part of the surplus that is being 
absorbed and utilized by foreign companies, we must add that 
part reinvested here by foreign and local corporations in the 
field of non-essential consumer goods. For instance, the pro- 
duction of soft drinks which amounted to ?105,505,083 in 
1965 and alcoholic and wine beverages which totalled over ?70, 
000,000 in the same year plus the production of cigarettes, 
household appliances and other non-essentials which amounted 
to millions would show that our surplus is not merely misused but 
that our resources are appallingly misapplied. 


Our capital accumulation should come trom us and not 
from outside, because we can finance our own industrial- 
ization out of our own resources and sacritices. In fact, most of 
the capital used by foreigners comes trom credit generated by 
our banking system. This has enabled them to expand their 
holdings and make further remittances. Is this characteristic of 
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a nation that lacks capital? We must liquidate the myth that 
we lack capital because. it has become merely an excuse for 
foreign penetration of our economy. Foreign aid is not so much 
a process of pumping in capital as a process by which foreign 
corporations pump out our ‘surplus. It is worth quoting again 
H.O. Bercher, president of International Harvester, who said 
on May 24, 1965: ‘For every dollar that we have sent out of 
the United States for any purpose in the past tive years, we 
have brought back $4.67." S.C. Ocampo, in-a report on the 
talks between Filipino-American technical panels on the renego- 
tiation of the Laurel-Langley Agreement (Manila Times, Decem- 
ber 7, 1967) wrote: "A member of the panel also countered 
the American statement on the benetits of U.S. investments by 
pointing to the ‘substantial’ protit remittances of American 
companies here,. compared to the small investments they 
brought in from abroad.'’ Clearly it is time we did something 
to protect ourselves. And yet we are considered 4s the villains — 
when we protest against further foreign exactions. 


Government Misspending : 


Then there is the great wastage in government spending. 
There is no need to go into details; we see it all around us. 
Neither is there any need to remind our people of the huge 


amounts that line the pockets of those who benefit from gov- 
ernment deals. What is worse is that all these millions are either 
spent tor luxury, real estate, and election campaigns or are sent 
abroad and deposited in foreign banks. Moreover, we see from 
the government budget that a great part of our surplus is de- 
voted to detense spending, an imposition of the ‘'special re- 
lations’ we have with the United States. We are supporting a 
standing army that is composed of more officers than men, a 
military establishment that is draining our resources. And yet 
we know that the war we are expecting has been so far only 
a figment of the imagination. Moreover, we spend large sums 
jor expeditions that have nothing whatsoever to do with our 
internal security. 


: To summarize: we do have a surplus that can be used for 
industrialization; part of this surplus is now being used by for- 
eigners to finance their enterprises in this country and a large 
part is misused for luxuries, non-essential importations, non- 
productive investments, foreign remittances, and government 
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misspending. Our task is to prevent the squandering ‘of our sur- 
plus and to redirect its utilization in order to build a nationalist - 
industrial base for our economy. That is why the task of re- 
direction is not only economic in nature but requires profound 
revisions in government policy and social outlook. 


Nationalist Industrialization 


In the process of achieving nationalist industrialization, two 
important factors should be borne in mind. First is the neces- 
sity for active government intervention. The government can 
assure steady industrialization by protecting local industries and 
encouraging local investors. This will require a re-orientation of 
our tariff and tax policies, our banking and credit laws, our 
foreign trade. The government should also take the initiative in 
the building of heavy industry. Instead of relying on joint ven- 
tures with foreign capitalists, we should have joint ventures bet- 
ween government and Filipino investors. A definite state sec- 
tor should be established and strengthened. It may be alleged 
that government in business will only mean corruption and inet- 
ficiency as has been our experience in the past. This is only. 
true under the present system where leadership is based on 
patronage. But a government that commits itself to nationalism 
will be a different type of government. It will be a government 
that will be thinking not of its future but of the future of the 
nation. | | 


The state cannot be a neutral institution vis-a-vis foreign 
powers. It must use its power not in favor of foreigners, nor in 
tavor of a few, but in the interest of all. | | 


Nationalist Austerity As A Status Symbol 


The second important factor in the process of achieving 
nationalist industrialization is the element of sacrifice. Develop- 
ment requires sacrifice. We as a people have never been 
found wanting in this regard. We should not strive for tem- 
porary prosperity for a few; rather, we should tighten our belts 
today to attain a happy future for all. During the Japanese 
occupation, cut off ftom the rest of the world, with an exploi- 
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tative occupation army on our backs and lack of productive fa- 
cilities, our people were able to survive and to demonstrate 
creativity in the face of adversity. Today, these adverse con- 
ditions no longer exist but there is still a need for nationalist 
austerity. Austerity is essential to development. Its adoption 
as a social value would result in restriction of consumption. We 
already saw what this meant during the Japanese occupation. 
Lite cannot be worse now than it was then because today we are 
not isolated trom the rest of the world. Anyway the great 
majority still live in the same way that they did during the 
occupation. Some may miss their luxurious manner of living but 
everyone else will be assured of more than subsistence with 
detinite hopes of economic improvement in the future when 


the well-invested surplus produced by today's sacrifice yields 
its dividends. 


Those who cannot live without the unessentials may still 
enjoy them provided they pay the prohibitive duties that will 
have to be imposed. The tax structure, therefore, must be so 
revised that the real burden falls on those who can afford it. 
Such a revision, in conjunction with prohibitive tariffs on luxuries, 
would act as a powerful force to restrict consumption of non- 
essentials at the same time that it would direct the resulting 
surplus toward industrial investments. Wéith social forces effec- 
tively marshalled by a dedicated leadership, austerity could 
become a way of life; its practice, a new status symbol. Then 
he who might still desire to ride in a Cadillac would have to 
torego the pleasure out of shame. 


Surely we can give up wasteful spending in order to save 
tor investment. Certainly, we are capable of devoting our 
energies to fruitful production for a future of plenty, but only 
it both the increasingly intolerable conditions of today and a 
dedicated, nationalistic leadership can awaken the people to a 
sense of national purpose. 


Economic development shouid be a broad movement of 
an economically awakened population, for the goal is a ''deep- 
ening flow of incomes and a widening flow of production.'' But 
how can we mobilize the people if they do not believe that their 
ettorts will redound to their own good? The apathy of our 
people springs from the fact that they cannot be involved in 
nation-building because they have no stake in it. They just 
produce for subsistence because they know that beyond that 
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others will be the beneficiaries. This is most true of our tenant 
farmers, the bulk of our population. 


Land Reform As Myth 


Feudalism has hampered not only our development but 
also the generation and disposition of our surplus. Our tenants 
who barely manage to produce for their own needs cannot be 
mobilized for the gigantic effort of nation-building if they 
know that what they are asked to do will not redound to their 
benefit, if they feel that their efforts would only reward the 
landiord in the form of higher rent and the middleman in the 
form of greater profits. Their traditional inertia feeds on resig- 
nation and despair. Acceptance of their age-old condition. 
weakens determination and action, which ultimately leads to 
retrogression and decay. 


We cannot begin to conceive of a nation motivated by 
a common goal unless the great masses ot our people are 
brought into the mainstream of our national life. The first 
step in this direction is land reform. This should be pursued with 
a dedication never before seen, although it should not be 
considered as a goal but merely as an important first step in 
the liberation of the peasant and the liquidation of feudalism. 
For if land retorm is pursued in isolation, merely as a political 
device to gain the peasants’ support by transforming them into 
small landholders, it would solve nothing, neither the poverty 
of the new landowners nor the backwardness of our agriculture. 
It may even be a retrogressive step in terms of productivity, for 
small landholdings cannot finance the fertilization and mechani- 
zation required for higher production. Socially, such a short- 
sighted land reform program would only create a class of small 
property holders with the individualism, selfishness, and con- 
servative outlook characteristic of petty landholders everywhere. 
Moreover, such a redistribution of land ownership would only: 
be’ temporary since low productivity and continued poverty 
would certainly result in the sale of land and therefore in a 
new consolidation of ownership. 


Politicization Of The People 

To destroy feudalism requires more than the mere break- 
up of landed estates by legislative fiat. It requires a thorough. 
going overhaul of the passive, fatalistic, tradition-oriented at- 
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titudes of the peasants. It requires their politicization, not in 
terms of mere participation in elections, but in terms of a cons- 
ciousness of their right to a better life, an awareness of their 
power to achieve such a goal by united action, a sense of 
duty to participate in the building of the nation as an impor- 
tant part of the population. For this purpose, organizations of 
peasants should be encouraged rather than discouraged by a 
leadership which proclaims its belief in land reform. Such or- 
ganizations would constitute themselves as pressure groups for 
rent reduction, speedy implementation of land reform, redress 
of grievances. These activities, while pushing forward the real 
goals of a true land reform program, would also become an 
important part of the peasants’ education. The experience of 
united action for their group goals would mark the beginning 
of their participation in furtherance of the larger goals of 
Philippine society. 


Establishment Of Cooperatives 


The establishment of cooperatives must be pushed along- 
side land reform. This will protect farmers trom high prices 
and at the same time make much easier the modernization of 
agriculture. More productivity will give them security and a 
surplus that will enhance their purchasing power. This in turn 
will give stimulus to commerce and industry. Subsidiary crops 
will be produced and will further increase income and security. 
Handicrafts must then be developed for local consumption. 
Our peasants can produce items for everyday living, not just 
for the tourist trade. The art of creating these items must be 
defended from the encroachments of the products of foreign 
industry that have made us so uncreative. 


A progressive agricultural sector will need the farm ma- - 
chinery which our budding industries will provide. |ts industrial 
crops will, in turn, be needed as raw materials for industry. 
Moreover, increased agricultural productivity will transform the 
rural areas into rich markets for local products at the same time 
that the higher productivity of farm labor due to scientific 
terming will free part of our rural manpower for work in industry. 
Non-feudal, modernized agriculture and nationalist industrializa- 
tion will thus complement each other to achieve our economic 
independence and the prosperity of our people. 


Only a nationalistic citizenry can carry out this monumen- 
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tal task. And only a leadership adhering to a program of na- 
tional democracy will deserve the loyalty and support of the 
people, will be able to draw their enthusiastic cooperation and 
call forth all their creativity and potential genius. 


Leaders Of Compromise 


A leadership that attempts a tacit compromise between 
our nationalist aims and foreign colonial control is guilty of be- 
trayal of the national cause. Catchy slogans merely lull vigilance 
and become excuses for inaction. What we need is a pro- 
grammatic statement of aims and purposes in order to inspire 
action. Fine words cannot be eaten. That is why nationalist 
phraseology cannot be a substitute for nationalist practice. It 
is also necessary to eschew foreign theories and counsel, tor 
aside from their dubious motivations, these are imported con- 
ceptions disguised as expert advice which do not conform to 
Philippine conditions. The closely knit network of foreign agen- 
cies and advisers must also be eliminated for these will only 
perpetuate the domination of our country by aliens. 

We are today debilitated by our immersion in foreign 
values. The future is uncertain because the past interteres with 
the present. Our leaders try to create an atmosphere of pro- 
gress which only shrouds reality. Claims of quantitative achieve- 
ments are announced as permanent successes. Plans are pub- 
licized as results. Quickening the pace of public works projects 
merely conceals the absence of a change in direction. National- 
ist phraseology is being made to replace nationalist accomplish- 
ment. - | | 

Our relations with’ the United States should undergo a 
complete and real reversal. We must regard these relations as 
a confrontation requiring a definition of our respective goals 
and spheres of interest. Whatever hampers our development 
must be discarded regardless of whether this pleases the United 
States or not, for it is not her good will that determines our 
welfare. 3 


Our leaders try to delude our people into believing that 
we can solve our problems within the term of one president. 
In the heat of an electoral campaign, grandiose promises are 
made. But none of these promises can even begin to be ful- 
filled because our leaders are afraid of disturbing the status 
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quo. They are afraid of antagonizing powerful business. in- 
terests, both foreign and local, on whom they rely to retain 
power. On the other hand, because they gave the people 
talse hopes when they were still aspiring for power, they are 
now atraid to tell the people the truth that real development 
takes a long time, that progress will not come as a gift from self- 
anointed Messiahs but as a result of many years of discip- 
lined self-denial and hard work by the whole people. 


Re-Structuring Society 


Ii we desire real development, what we need is nothing 
less than the re-structuring of our society. Powerful classes 
must be deprived of traditional privileges; hitherto ignored 
classes must be entrusted with new responsibilities. We must do 
away both with "inherited affluence and inherited want. Colo. 
nial and feudal conditions must be eradicated. To compromise 
with either is to seal our doom, for the problems of under- 
development would never be solved. For us, economic de. 
velopment is the economics of capital accumulation. This is 
a task for generations which we must begin to perform now. 
To acquire our own capital for our own development, we must 
redirect our surplus away from foreign appropriation, unneces- 
sary consumption, non-productive investments and government 
misspending, and into industry. Guided by a national demo- 
cratic program, we must deliberately plan our own economic 
development. This development must not mean the develop- 
ment ot the foreign investor and his local partner at the cost 
of the underdevelopment of the masses. We must break away 
trom the history of colonia! relationship under which the met- 
ropolitan powers assured their development by extracting the 
surplus of poor nations. Furthermore, our development must 
be not only non-colonial but also egalitarian. Our goal is 
not merely to transfer exploitative activities from rich for- 
eign companies to rich Filipino companies. As we pursue the 
task ot treeing our economy from foreign control so that it 
may develop freely and yield its bounties for Filipinos, we must 
remember that our larger goal is the well-being of all Filipinos. 
To achieve such a goal, we need the active participation of 
all Filipinos in building a new society in which the fruits of econo- 
mic development will be shared by all. 


oS 
THE ANTI- SOCIAL FILIPINO * 





The Filipino is estranged from his society, isolated from his 
fellowmen and alienated from himsel? His estrangement is 
manifested in the daily confusion of our national life and is the 
cause of our general pessimism and frustration. We have so 
degraded our concept of the human community that it has 
become a caricature of itself and human life has been reduced 
to mere existence. The violence that surrounds our lives, 
the meaningless activities we frantically engage in, our limited 
social and individual goals — all these have distorted the human 
bond and are indications of our failure to appreciate fully the 
limitless potentialities of the human being. We have measured 
our relations and our worth in terms of cold cash. Our goals, 
our happiness, our possibilities have thus been reduced to crude 
economic terms. 


Society Vs. The Individual 


We are witnessing a growing atomization of our society. 
Instead of attaining a more rational social organization we are 
being engulfed by frightening anarchy. We seem unable to 
act together as a people; we seem to have given up hope in the 
face of an inexorable drift towards decay. And the clearest 
sign of this despairing resignation is the growing privatization 
of life especially in that stratum of our population from which 
leadership is traditionally expected. 


* Graphic, July 17, 1968 3| 
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The contusion, the frustration, and the conflicts that beset 
us are the products of a harassing society — a society that has 
been allowed to pursue a directionless course. We are today 
confronted with these contradictions: true human life vs. mere 
existence, society vs. the individual, man vs. man, and man di- 
vided in himself as citizen and as individual. 


The true human person must be contraposed against the 
“economic man, must be liberated from forces that degrade 
his essential humanity, and must be provided with real opportu- 
nities tor cultural development and enrichment. The purpose 
and interests ot the individual must be reconciled with those 
ot society just as society's purposes and goals must insure the 
individual's welfare. Men must learn to engage in true social 
intercourse where the welfare of one means the welfare of all. 
And man must integrate his needs and desires as an individual 
and as a citizen. 

But what is the present picture? ' 

We find ourselves in an age of anxiety and fears; we are 
convinced that we are powerless in the face of — forces. 
Really unselfish cooperation is now seldom possible tor indivi- 
dualistic concerns are our paramount preoccupation. 


In the face of the magnitude of our national problems and 
at a time when we need to make crucial decisions and to deli- 
neate common goals for our country it it is to survive as a 
self-respecting nation, the matters that obsess us are personal 
questions. Most of us make symbolic gestures that outwardly 
demonstrate our interest in public affairs but in reality our 
principal concern is private affairs. We are interested in what 
is going on in pubiic only to the extent that these events impinge 
on our private lives. 


| The Citizen Vs. The Individual 


In so far as the Filipino depends on and supports his so- 
ciety, he is a citizen: in so far as he is obsessed by his own 
personal needs and goals, he is an individual. In a truly human 
society, these two sides of his nature would be healthily inte- 
grated so that in the attempt to promote the goals of society, 
ihe individual develops himself, and in turn his individual 
growth contributes to the development of his society. Today, 
the failure of present society to protect the individual and to 
give him hope tor a richer lite has resulted in his estrangement 
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from society and has impelled him to work out his own indi- 
vidual solutions over and above considerations of the whole. 
The individual predominates over the citizen. That is why per- 
sonal and private affairs occupy most of his time and efforts 
and only nominal consideration is given to his obligations as a 
citizen. 


Social atomization is both result and further cause of this 
incapacity on our part to act cohesively. Privatization of life 
is both our reaction to an unmanageable society and a force 
which further induces a disinclination to think beyond self and 
immediate family. The welfare of others plays a secondary 
role in our activities. It is self and family alone that are impor- 
tant. That is why society suffers. And yet it is our kind of 
society that engenders. this-kind of orientation. It is society 
that is inducing atomization, it is. sociéty that is aiding in the 
growth of selfish individualism. What are the factors in present 
society that contribute to this tendency towards privatization? 
What are the factors that contribute to and abet the alienation 
of the Filipino?. | | 


Man Vs. Man 


The basic factor is the type of economic organization 
that we have. It is a system that requires extreme competition 
tor survival, a jungle where the dog-eat-dog philosophy is law. 
Because of this we are impelled to take care of ourselves first. 
Every other man is an opponent, even society itself is to be 
contended against. Therefore the individual has to develop all 
the resources at his command to withstand competition trom 
his fellowmen and the restrictive policies of his society. Under 
this type of economic organization the rewards that the system 
otters go to the aggressive, the enterprising, the shrewd. If 
our goals were the social good, these traits would be trans-. 
formed into dedication, resourcefulness and acuteness of per- 
ception. But because our goals are private, and furthermore, 
because there is so much corruption around us, aggressiveness 
degenerates into the use of force to attain one's ends, enter- 
prise deteriorates into nothing more than the willingness to 
wheel and deal regardless of ethical considerations, and 
shrewdness becomes merely the ability to see just how one 
can take advantage of one's fellowmen. Thus the traits that 
our society hones to perfection and rewards are anti-social 
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traits. 


The Erosion Of Ideals 


It is therefore not surprising that there is so little to ad- 
mire in the powerful and the wealthy. The qualities that initially 
marked certain individuals for leadership suffer an inevitable 
transtormation in the fiercely competitive, selt-seeking fight to 
the top. Those who naively put their trust in the bright, ambi- 
tious new leaders will surely be disappointed, for almost no one 
escapes the erosion of ideals that the scramble for place in 
our economic and political system invariably requires. We 
switch trom one bright “hope of the fetherland" to another 
only to be disillusioned time and again. 


In our confusion, in our obsession with our private goals, 
we have not even reflected deeply on the possibility of chang- 
ing the pattern of our national and individual lives. We seem 
to have ruled out an alternative system which does not accept 
the irreconcilability of individual and social interests. We have 
not caretully thought out the possibility of adopting a new so- 
cial philosophy which would treat these poles of the contradic. 
tion as integrable. 


The individual is a product of society and society is com- 
posed of individuals. Man is social: he depends on society for 
existence. The growth of society depends on man, the citizen. 
And man, the citizen, can only prosper to the extent that his 
society develops. Therefore, if social goals determine the in- 
dividual’s well-being, the activity of the latter should contribute 
to the good of all. The direction of change should therefore 
be toward a system that makes this possible. 


Withdrawal From Society 


The economic organization is the primary factor responsible 
tor our anti-social individualism, our alienation from each other, 
our withdrawal from society into purely private lives with purely 
private goals. In the social area, certain institutions have grown 
and certain modes of behavior and attitudes of mind have been 
adopted in response to the economic organization, all of which 
reintorce the trends toward privatization and alienation. Al- 
though these institutions and behavioral patterns are merely mir- 
rors of society, they are at the same time further causes of 
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human alienation. They deepen the contlicts inherett in the 
social pattern. These other factors, then, are both retiection 
and cause of human estrangement. 


One such factor is our acceptance of the limited material 
rewards that the economic system is capable of giving as our 
own goals in life. Our goals are therefore material and purely 
personal. Successful existence tor the ordinary Filipino seems 
to be defined merely as the ability to support oneself and be- 
yond that, to enjoy certain material comtorts. The development 
of abilities that can deepen the individual's appreciation of 
the intellectual and artistic achievements of human history is 
not a central prerequisite to a so-called successtul lite. 


"Being Much And Having Much’’ 


The lack of opportunities to develop as a real humar being 
has taught the Filipino to enjoy himselt in a material way — 
by accumulating consumable goods. He strives to enrich his 
lite ''not by being much but by having much.” He therefore 
loses himself in material enjoyment without developing his at- 
tributes as a human being. His life is one futile attempt after 
another to escape the boredom of existence, to combat isolation 
and anonymity. 


Because man works for himself alone, the rewards are seen 
as his alone. And these rewards take the form of personal con- 
sumption because this is the only measureable torm of success 
known to us. The drive therefore is for ever-increasing material 
and individual consumption. The savings that should redound 
to the whole are squandered privately; the community there- 
fore suffers. Each stashes away or immediately spends his own 
earnings in order to enjoy it privately. There is therefore less 
and less concern fo common basic consumption for all members 
of the community as the individual is not willing to give up the 
rewards of an essentially individual activity. 


Leisure Without Pleasure 


Other factors that mirror the existing privatization of our 
lives and deepen our alienation from each other are our use 
of leisure and the nature of those inégtitutions that provide us 
with entertainment during our leisure hours. Leisure should 
serve the purpose of recreation, which ideally should be under- 
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stood as a process of re-creating oneself through some satisty- 
ing occupation. Such. re-creation should produce not only a 
renewal of the old self but a conscious self-transformation to-— 
wards the achievement of a fuller human personality. Leisure, — 
therefore, is the period during which ‘an individual does what 
he wants to do in contrast to what he must do during the work-. 
ing day. It should have its own therapeutic aspects and at the 
same time should: be a means of fulfilling the individual's cultur- _ 
al needs. - et eee os ee eee 
Because, by and Jarge, work. has become so monotonous — 
and unsatisfying that it has been reduced to a means, we work ~ 
in order to live, and do not yet know the joy of living in order — 
to work. We ‘think of leisure las work's exact opposite (just 
as Heaven is a warm: place for the Eskimo, and for the Filipino, 
surely a mansion fully air-conditioned); therefore. leisure is a - 
time to be idie not only physically but also mentally. It is also 
a time for escaping from the drudgery of work. Conditioned | 
as we are by the advertisements which conjure a life of glamor, 
|“ fomance and adventure for those who consume a thousand-and- _ 
one products, preferably imported, one important form of | 
leisure for us is the passive consumption of goods. | 


_ Entertainment As Tranquilizer | eee 
| We consume entertainment in the same passive way. , 
Thus reading means material that does not tax the brain — 
books, periodicals, or comics that can-be read off and on and. 
that merely tranquilize. Reading becomes an activity not for’ 
learning nor for enriching experience but for vicarious enjoy- 
ment, for escape. We do not want to waste our precious leisure > 
worrying about the problems of others or the state of ‘society\. 
It is supposed to be our private reward for hard work, to be 
enjoyed privately. — | eS ) 
Yet, were we to venture to read more Serious literature, 
there would be little there that would challenge our individual-. 
istic ‘assumptions. For current literature, being a mirror of 
the times, is individualistically oriented. The trend in the con- 
tent of Western literature, to which we are all exposed, ‘has - 
been succinctly described as “from sociology to psychology, 
trom politics to personal problems — from the/ public to the 
private." : ; , Pos | 
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Movies, TV. and radio are ‘likewise overwhelmingly con- 
cerned with the problems of individuals rather than with those 
of the community. The themes of stories are generally the 
exploits of a super-hero whose attributes we dream of possess- 
ing but of course never could, or the resolution of personal 
contlicts in a purely private way, almost never taking social 
forces into consideration. These are all reflections of the es- 
trangement of the individual from his society. They reinforce. 
the belief that today it is the individual against the world. | 


Pseudo-Camaraderie For Private Ends Seat 
Neither is leisure seen’as an opportunity for meaningful so- 
cial interaction.. In the upper strata, so pervasive is private 
economic motivation that attendance at social events is too 
often used merely to enhance business connections. For the 
ambitious. in the middle class, social interaction becomes an 
exercise in social-climbing, itself a part of the drive for higher 
economic status. When relations with other human beings are 
thus debased into means for private ends, no true friendships. 
are possible. Instead, we have the pseudo-camaraderie of nu- 
merous social clubs and civic organizations which people join 
not because they like other people, nor .even because .they 
bclieve in the avowed purposes of these groups, but because 
membership wil. project them into the limelight, will enhance 
tneir public image, will put them in contact with others who may 
help them. In short, membership will serve to forward their own 
private, material goals. ee ; 


Substitute Gratifications $= | 

‘When leisuré time is spent in private consumption .or in 
passive absorption of individualistically. oriented reading mat- 
rer and TV or radio programs, or when leisure is spent in 
trantic socializing for the furtherance of private, material goals, 
such. leisure time merely reinforces the increasing privatiza- 
tion of our lives’ and our estrangement from each other. In 
effect, people work more to gain more periods. of mon-work 
which itself is robbed of all joy and theretore turns into an 
extension of work itself —.empty and, tedious. | 

‘When entertainment is ready-rnade for the individual, 
‘when leisure is: commercially vended, the passivity of the in- 
dividual. leads to the suppression of creative instincts. And that. 
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is why we have cultural stagnation. The cultural life of a nation 
is reflected in the manner in which leisure time is used. The 
channeling of energies along purposeful lines is one of the 
responsibilities of government. Substitute gratifications should 
not take the place of genuine participation in cultural endeav- 
ors. Individual enjoyment should not take precedence over 
group activities. Neither should we allow esoteric concerns 
to predominate, otherwise the individual would merely withdraw 
not only from society but from life itself. 


Education And Conformism 


Our educational system is another institution which contrib- 
utes to this trend toward privatization. Education in this 
country has abdicated its responsibility as an agent for social 
change. Instead of acting as a catalyst in the birth of new 
ideas, instead of performing the function of critic of society, 
our educational system fosters contormism and adjustment to 
the status quo. It has become an impediment to change. The 
main concern of those in school is the acquisition of a degree 
which would ensure material success. Accordingly, education 
develops certain skills in each individual not for the needs of 
the country but in order to give him higher earning power and 
hence the opportunity to consume more. 


In the guise of academic objectivity; most of our educators 
have elected to remain neutral, aloof from controversial issues, 
therefore personally safe. They have reduced teaching to a 
process of doling out facts, each from his own area of spe- 
cialization. The result has been a compartmentalized education 
whose products are unable to see society as a whole, feel no 
real sense of involvement in its problems, and are not even 
intellectually curious or interested ih matters beyond their own 
specialized fields. In other words, our educational system is 
mass producing conformist, '‘adjusted'’ men and women dedi- 
cated to the pursuit of their own private goals. Thus we see 
that education in this country reflects the intellectual values of 
present society, 


Breakdown Of Government 


Perhaps the most immediate and easily recognizable cause 
for the individual's withdrawal into a strictly private life is the 
breakdown of government. The inability of government to 
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command respect, its incapacity to provide essential services, 
and its failure to insure peace and order make men feel that the 
government is not for them but against them and that they 
must fend for themselves. They must burn their own garbage, 
guard their own homes, secure their own persons. And if they 
have been robbed or mauled or have been the victims of some 
other injustice, many don't run to the police; they take their 
troubles to the newspapers or to their favorite radio commenta- 
tor. Such action is clear indication of their estrangement 
from their government. Many other examples will readily come 
to mind which demonstrate our distrust of government and our 
preference. for reliance on private action. The cynicism with 
which Filipinos view government, the sense of distance they feel 
between themselves and government is implicit in this comment 
by columnist Teodoro F. Valencia (Manila Times, June 20, | 968): 
"Filipinos riot when they discover that games ‘are fixed.’ They 
laugh when they see elections fixed. 


We istill have a semblance of organization because some 
laws are still complied with, but such compliance is not recog- 
nized as a civic obligation. It is not an: obedience born out 
of a desire for community good but one engendered by fear | 
of punishment. It is an attempt to preserve the individual's 
existence and not the citizen's desire to further the goals of 
society. In almost all areas of his life the individual feels 
threatened by society when he should be integrated with it and 
with his tellowmen. 


Social Purpose And Individual Goals 


The student demonstrations and uprisings in France, Italy, 
and the United States are manifestations of human alienation. 
Basically, they are revolts against an Establishment that has 
fostered the dehumanization of man. In our country. young 
people are also becoming increasingly dissatistied with present 
society. Sporadic signs of resistance may soon give way to 
widespread rebellion against an order that suppresses the full 
development of the human personality. To give direction to 
demands for basic change, it is urgently necessary that we re- 
examine the structure and purpose of our society, first, so that 
we may isolate the real roots of the conflict between man and so- 
ciety today, and second, so that we may learn under what 
social circumstances it will be possible to integrate individual _ 
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goals with worthy social purposes. The task of achieving suc! 
an integration will give man a purpose. It will provide the in 
dividual with the opportunity to give meaning to his life. It 
will, as a matter of fact, give him life. 

i 


A 
CULTURE AND NATIONAL IDENTITY * 


The cultural activities which have crowded the calendars 
and the date-books of the intelligentsia of the Establishment 
give the impression that we-are in the midst of a cultural re-— 
volution. The mass media are brimming with announcements 
and reviews of great cultural events because the First Lady, 
Imelda Marcos, has lent her prestige to the current ‘cultural 
renaissance. It would thus appear that the ''new Filipino" is 
also a cultured Filipino and the Filipino intellectual for the first 
time is living in an age of cultural rebirth. | 


With efficient press agentry, all the activities and cultur- 
al undertakings of the upper crust are made to appear as if 
they were national in scope. The paltry accomplishments ot 
esoteric expatriates, the side-trips to this country of minor 
toreign figures in their off-season circuits, and the officially- 
sponsored exhibits of favored artists have been passed off as 
major achievements in Philippine culture. 


The artistic merits of these individuals are not in question 
here. What is in question is their role in the development of 
a truly national culture. | 


Strangers To The People 


Some intellectuals, while personally enjoying. the present 
cultural movement as a welcome stimulant to the mind and the 
emotions, nevertheless question the validity of these activities 
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within the context of present realities. The perceptive among 
them who are acutely aware of the internal ferment in our 
society and of the growing! nationalist consciousness among jour 
people are disturbed by the great gulf between the predomi- 
nantly alien cultural fare that they admire and the apparent 
vacuity in the cultural life of the people whose existence they 
are noticing more and more. ae 
What is the culture of the Filipino people? This is the 
question that disturbs some nationalist intellectuals who are 
nevertheless sometimes beguiled by current pretensions in some 
circles. | 


The ‘new cultured Filipinos,’’ it seems, are a breed apart 
from the mass of Filipinos. Their thought-processes are com- 
prehensible only to themselves and their foreign models; they 
do not understand their people and the people in turn regard 
their artistic and literary creations as objects of curiosity which 
neither affect their lives nor elevate their spirits. They do not 
speak the same language and they do not have the. same ex- 
periences. : 


These elements of the intelligentsia, however, do not cons- 
titute a homogeneous group. Some of them are in a state of 
ferment precisely because they realize that they are a class 
without roots — adopted children of a foreign culture and 
foreigners to their own people. They are genuinely concerned 
about the drift of present society though they are hindered by 
the framework within which they labor. , Others, mistakenly 
believing that sophistication: in the Western sense and fami- 
liarity with Western ways are the true measures of cultural 
worogress, have completely embraced cosmopolitan culture. 
Their one ambition is someday to be at par with their foreign 
counterparts. 


Though many in this, group may call themselves Filipinos 
and’may, in a queer caricature of nationalism, even boast of : 
the prestige that they are earning for ‘their country, they will 
never really belong to the Filipino people. They may now: enjoy 
the adulation of lovers of the esoteric but,soon they will be 
forgotten, for their work cannot become a part of the people's 
culture. In the end, it is the people and their culture that will 
endure. These cosmopolites who dream ot world renown will 
not even merit national remembrance for they. are not only 
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foreigners to their people, they are ‘also foreigners to their 
toreign friends. They will thus end in oblivion, — & 
Culture will be developed by and will emerge from the 
real people; its esential features will certainly not be shaped by 
those who regard themselves as the purveyors of thought, art 
and taste to a mass they do not realiy consider to be capable 
of appreciating their accomplishments. | | 


Seepage From Above 


Many so-called cultural leaders proceed trom the assump- 
tion that the people can experience growfh only by seepage 
from above and that, moreover, real culture, is premised on 
‘certain levels of income and leisure. Thus ‘we are daily regaled 
by announcements and reports from the national media about 
cultural centers, exhibitions, and palace receptions for foreign 
and native artists who have no firm links with our people. In-- 
deed, what we are witnessing is a palace cultural revolution 
— for the elite. : 


These so-called cultural leaders who claim that they are 
contributing to national development (actually some have self- | 
ish, even pecuniary motivations) ‘are in reality divorcing them- 
selves from the peopie and are in effect providing weapons for 
the obliteration of any sort of national culture. What they are 
accomplishing is providing Westerners with a comfortable 
haven in these shores, making tourists feel they are at home, 
pampering those intellectuals who tind recognition in the limit- 
ed world of foreign and local cosmopolites, and adding to the 
confusion of other sectors who really do not belong to these 
circles. 


lt seems to be the belief of these cultural leaders that the 
people can be awakehed culturally only by massive doses of 
foreign culture and frequent visits by foreign performers. Even 
those puny attempts to present native art or cultural fare based 
on native themes are sadly inadequate precisely because they 
proceed from a Western bias. More often than not they are 
only a form of condescension and a concession on the part. ot 
the elite who have their own heroes and idols trom Western 
culture. 
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Foreign Appreciation — A Condition To Success 


The vigorous efforts to support folk dance troupes, have 
tor their purpose the attainment of prestige by entertaining 
foreign audiences. Heré again we betray our colonial men- 
tality because we rely on foreign appreciation to give us the 
true measure of our worth. When such troupes perform for 
local audiences after ‘a triumphant world tour" they gloat 
over their foreign press notices, using these to sell themselves 
to their own people. And the local audience, reacting in as. 
colonial a manner, applauds them mainly because they were 
applauded abroad. Just as the academician with a foreign de- 
gree is accepted almost without question as the superior of a 
local product, so the artist who has gone abroad is ipso facto 
better, more ‘artistic’ than the ‘home-grown variety in the 
eyes of our urban. Western-driented audiences. : 


Return To The Past | 

The various excursions into our past. principally in the form 
of revivals of interest in folk.dances and folk ‘music have been 
hailed as signs of a great nationalist awakening. In so far as 
they evoke a. certain pride of race they have a salutary effect. 
However, a return to our past is not necessarily a nationalist 
undertaking for it may in reality serve to make people forget 
present reality Artists and writers whose nationalist con-. 
sciences are disturbed by the disparity between their activities 
and the lives of the people may try to experiment with native 
themes and forms in an effort to give their works a nationalist 
character. They delve into the past to revive the lost glory 
of their people. Some even attempt to give an over-all view 
of the national condition, but they are incapable of attaining 
this goal because they themselves are cut off from their peo- 
ple. 

A return to old native forms may merely be a celebra- 
tion of outworn customs. By superficially adopting wh’ they 
think are native subjects and forms, the artists may in reality 
be using outward garments that no longer correspond to the 
cultural needs and inner feelings of the masses. For the mani- 
testations of folk culture linger on long after the basis of their 
existence has been transformed. The adoption of a native sub- 
ject therefore is nothing more than a nationalistic ‘gesture’ 
when it does not inquire into the causes of present problems. 
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And this is often the case because the Filipino intellectual. 
though he may grope towards a people's art, is hemmed in 
by the cultural pressures that originate from his Western- 
oriented upbringing and by his estrangement from. reality. 


Culture, Poverty And Independence 


The intellectual who is in ferment is a product of the peo- 
ple who are in ferment. He should realize that the struggle 
for national culture is only a manifestation of the struggle for 
national independence. And this culture should develop in 
the midst of and not merely as a consequence of the struggle 
for national independence. To contrapose the issue of inde- 
pendence against foreign domination, therefore, is to contra- 
pose the developing national culture against the culture of 
the status quo. 7 | | 

What therefore should be the nationalist concept of the 
national culture? National culture is not the glory and the 
achievement of the past; it is not folklore; it is not a revival 
of tradition. In the intellectual realm, it is the summation of 
the needs of the people, the description of their present condi- — 
tion, the appraisal of their. values, thoughts and emotions, the 
depiction of their struggle to liberate themselves. True national 
culture is inextricably linked to these needs, ideas, emotions 
and practices. Nationalist literature, art, music and all other 
cultural forms therefore must find their source and inspiration 
in the people's activities. 


Many may consider this a dry if not an altogether barren 
subject. For what could be interesting and exciting in the drab 
existence of common people in contrast to the exhilarating ad- 
ventures of Westernized personalities? It is true that the pov- 
erty of the masses is at present the major cause of the poverty 
or non-existence of culture. But poverty breeds its own dy- 
namic as it transforms the fe ling of discontent into a desire to 
negate the very condition irself. And this process breeds in 
turn its own forms of articulation and movement which if crys- 
talized and systematized become the matrix of the developing 
culture. 


Involvement Not Withdrawal 


The nationalist intellectual therefore can play his role in 
re-establishing the creative imagination of the people precise- 
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ly by articulating and dramatizing those seemingly painful and 
uneventful episodes that characterize their lives of poverty and 
inertia. This cultural expression should not be one of with- 
| drawal from the society in which the intellectual lives and into 
an artificial world where he creates for money which ultimate- 
ly enslaves him, or for the adulation of a coterie of alienated | 
and decadent human beings who can only complete his de- 
gradation. On the contrary, the goal of the nationalist intellec- 
tual should be one.of involvement with the people, for his own 
liberation is premised on the people’s emancipation from back- 
‘ wardness and poverty. | : 

_ The masses appear inert only from the vantage point of 
the Western-ériented artist who distant movement only in the 
artificially exciting worid of the elite. The honest artist should 
‘realize that this impression of his that the poor are uninteresting 
and stupid is born of his own lack of acquaintance with this - 
other world. The inert masses are potentially dynamic for we 
live in a world where no bars can segregate our people from 
their counterparts elsewhere who are developing and progress- 
ing. The inertia of rest somehow and sometime will be trans- 
formed into the inertia of motion. If they want to participate 
in real life and from it extract material worthy of the highest 
creativity, the artists and the intellectuals must turn their backs 
on their present milieu and grow their roots among the people. 


Liberation Of The Intellectual 


The Filipino intellectual's acquaintance with and under- 
standing of the people is part of his effort to |serate that part 
of his being which is a capfive of the colon’ui condition. His 
liberation is part of the people's struggle for freedom. He 
cannot be truly free and creative it the people are not free 
and creative. National culture is a manifestation of the na- 
tionalist. struggle and is at the same time a condition for the 
struggle itself, for nationalism needs a cultural form which is 
shaped by and within the struggle. Therefore. national culture. 
starts as a culture of struggle and the resulting victory then 
becomes the sanction for the further cultural development of a 
free people. | 

Only a strong.national culture can make legitimate use of 
foreign cultural borrowings. We in turn can contribute to inter- 
national culture only when we have a truly national culture. 
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Otherwise, our so-called culture becomes a parasitic append- 
age of and an emanation from a foreign culture which has 
obliterated our own because it is the expression of our own 
obliteration as a nation. | 


> 
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Relations between states are both friendly and hostile; they 
are both a confrontation and an accommodation. A confronta- 
tion is inevitable because there is never complete identity of 
interests between two countries; each has certain national ob- 
jectives that compete with the national objectives of the other. 
However, in the pursuit of these national interests, states work 
within an international framework of assumptions and practices 
which require certain accommodations in order to preserve the 
viability of international relations. 


Yet, alongside the framework of accommodations, hostili- 
ties and rivalries continue to be registered and pursued, for no 
two states can be friendly completely and without reservations. 
But neither can two states be so completely antagonistic that 
they cannot tind some aspect of their relations where each can 
benefit trom the other or where hostilities can be held within 
controlled levels. Otherwise, a simplistic system of relations 
would mean complete union of friendly states or total war be- 
tween rival states which disregard accommodation or manage- 
ment of conflicts. It is through a caretully maintained balance 
of relations and interests that the international community is 
maintained. 


The Ambivalence Of Relations 


Even in the relations among individuals who are friends, 
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however wide the areas may be within which accommodations 
are possible, there still remain areas where clashes of interests 
must be recognized. Real friendship does not override these 
realities; on the contrary it recognizes them in the interest of 
viable relations. In our political parties, no one can safely say 
that there is a unanimity of desires among all members. that a 
loyal party member will abide by party decisions no matter 
what happens. Fast experiences have taught us that there are 
certain individual interests that cannot be surrendered to the 
political party. This of course assumes not only the self-in- 
terest of a member but also his personal independence. An 
individual who is known to be a mere satellite of another does 
not rate decent treatment and respect from his colleagues. So, 
too, in the realm of world affairs, the concept of sovereignty as 
an absolute value is essential. It is the exclusive form of parti- 
cipation of a country in international lite. A colony or a pro- 
tectorate is not given the same treatment accorded to states 
that are regarded as independent and who carefully protect 
their independence. 


We live in a system of nation-states where each unit seeks 
to further its interests, not one where the interests of some are 
generously sacrificed for those of others. Even during a 
period of accommodation or of active alliance there is still re- 
cognition of the latent or open rivalry that exists between allies, 
and both prepare for the possible occurrence of extreme mani- 
festations of this rivalry. On the other hand, even during a 
period of confrontation and active enmity, ‘there remains a 
recognition of the possibility of future accommodation and 
both sides carefully refrain from closing all avenues to future 
relations. 


Our Simplistic View 

Recognition of the ambivalent nature of relations between 
states and a respdénsible and sober pursuit of national self- 
interest within the context of these ambivalent relations is the 
mark of independent nationhood in the field of foreign aftairs. 
Unfortunately, our conduct of our foreign affairs up to the 
present time disqualifies us from claiming to be a sovereign 
member of the international community. Our role has almost 
consistently been that of satellite and protectorate. 
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Seeing the world as if it were a Western movie, we have 
divided the nations into the bad guys and the good guys — 
the bad guys being the enemies of the United States and the 
good guys the United States.and whoever happen to be her 
ctriends at any given time. 

This simplistic view. of the world caused the Macapagal 
administration to. go to the ridiculous length of barring the 
entry of a handful of basketball players for reasons of national 
security. On the other hand, naive trust in a special friend 
hhas led us to the serious extreme of sharing our secret files 
with this friend for her own use. For such behaviour, we have 
earned the reputation we deserve: that of faithful satellite. 


From Controntation To Accommodation | 
Foreign. relations are usually conducted in "'diplomatese”’ 
“which conceals many of the ugly realities in the affairs of two 
_ states.. We have often mistaken the honeyed words of diplomats 
for the policy itself. We have overlooked the fact that these 
“ garnishings are invariably. disregarded when the hard realities 


- otf a nation’s needs compel the contrary course. Thus England 
-, and the United States, racial cousins that they are, often ad- 


dress each other -in the most friendly terms and couch their 
- protests in the most restrained manner, but neither racial af- 
_tinities nor. friendly words have prevented the United States 
from trying to reduce Britain to an economic satellite. 


_. We have been ted with these same garnishings for over 
half a century. The sad thing is that we have come to believe 
them through years of persistent reiteration and through our 
“own laziness to examine the facts for ourselves, although his- 
tory now records many instances of duplicity inflicted upon 
us. History shows that America's policy towards us from the 
beginning has always been for her own interests. Yet we per- 
sist in acting as if she were here primarily for our good and 
only incidentally for her own. Our blindness and our stupidity 
_ have evoked neither charity nor consideration; quite the op- 
posite, they have only whetted the appetites of selfish Amer- 
ican business interests and allowed the U.S. government to 
take advantage of us at every turn. 


That we have been treated so shabbily is mainly our own 
tault. Instead of approaching every negotiation with the 


se “altruism, our government officials carefu 
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United States as a confrontation, our habitual attitude is one 
of accommodation. This is like fighting with one hand tied 
behind one's back. Even more destructive than this attitude 
is our having allowed the other side tolinfluence the choice 
of men who shall negotiate for us, so that there is in effect no 
one on-our side of the negotiating table. It is precisely during 
~ periods of confrontation between nations that it becomes im- 
perative for the appointing power to take into consideration 
the background. connections, and general outlook of its own 
“representative to: make sure that he will jealously guard the 
interests of his own country. If our representative in a negotia- 
tion is unduly sympathetic and receptive to the other side's 
viewpoint, the confrontation is transformed into pure accom- - 
-modation by one side to the other. We only realize the evil: 
results of our incapacity to defend our sovereignty when a 
~~ problemr arises that forces us. to refer to. our international: 
agreements only to find that we have been. shortchanged’ as 
usual. Ze | oe 


" Independent State.Or Protectorate? ee ae 
, Because we behave as if the conduct of our foreign: af! 
fairs were a matter ‘of relying on American “generosity and 
iy assess e@agh. 
change of administration, each change of ambassador. Some > 
"still cling to the hoary belief held by our politicians of the 
early 1900's and thé Commonwealth that a Democratic ad- 
ministration is more receptive to Philippine interests than a Re- 
publican administration. Others believe that having a Philip- 
pine ambassador in Washingtor who is the friend of a new 
president will materially affect the conduct of U.S. policy to- - 
~ ward the Philippines. Still others hope for a friendly American © 
ambassador to Manila. But foreign policy is not a matter | 
of friendships, ambassadors, or even administrations. The — 
foreign policy. of an independent country is the expression of 

its political and economic interests. Therefore it is foolish to 

expect substantial changes as a result of changes of men at’ 

the helm. _ = 8 ao ae: 
‘Above all, foreign policy is not to be confused with the 
soothing statements of diplomats. For example, we have been” 
told time and time again that U.S.-Philippine relations is @ part- 
nership based ‘on freedom and democracy. How can we have 
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@ partnership based on freedom and democracy when we see 
the proliferation of bases all. over the land. when we had to 
amend our constitution in order to: give Americans parity | 
rights? The’ Far Eastern Economic Review of December - 28, 
1967 put it bluntly: | 


The/Philippine government continues to sanction operation of 
American mititary installations on its soil. One point of view, 
of course, is that the government is pressured or bought by the 
Americans. An even less charitable view would be that the 
Philippine political establishment is so closely tied to the U.S. 

that it fails to conceive the possibility of separate national 
interests. | 


_ We are a protectorate, an economic and military dependency, 
because that is what the United States wants and because our 
own ruling circles who have always been in control of our gov- 
ernment have accepted this status for us. No amount of *rhe- 
toric trom our leaders announcing our sovereignty can change 
our status until we act in earnest to change it. 


Discrepancy Between Words And Deeds 


Posture is not policy. No matter how many times and 
how emphatically our presidents assert our independence. this 
is not policy. Mere assertion cannot negate reality. The reality 
is that since the first President of the Republic based our for- 
eign policy on friendship with America, all succeeding pres- 
' idents have not deviated from this course. In fact, a re-elected 
President Marcos has even put these relations on a firmer basis, 
despite token statements of a .somewhat nationalistic tenor. 
Between the words and the deeds, however, there is a great 
discrepancy. 


| The precondition to an independent foreign policy is in 
tact our independence. Are we acting as an independent na- 
tion or as a protectorate? This is a basic question on which is 
predicated our freedom of action, our degree of liberty to act 
tor our own good and solely for our goals. 


Our military agreements and the other treaties that in- 
tringe on our sovereignty would show that what we possess ‘is 
merely the illusion of sovereignty and not its reality. This is some- 
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thing that we have long tried to forget just as we have tried to 
forget that the Americans came here to colonize and not to 
helo us. This is the historical development which has- been 
responsible for our captivity. | | 


But even after we have recognized the illusory nature of 
our sovereignty, there are still other ditticulties that lie in our 
path to an independent foreign policy. These difficulties have — 
also emanated from the one-sided relations we have had with 
the United States. These are attitudes as well as practices that 
have deepened our dependence on the United States and — 
which, if properly evaluated, will make us realize how stupid we 
have been. And all it takes is a really critical view of ourselves 
and a more intelligent approach to questions that confront us. | 


Verbal Rationalizations Vs. Real Intent 


This calls for an inquiry into the extent of our knowledge 
of the outside world. Having adopted the attitude that Ame- 
rica would do us no harm. that our interests are also hers,’ we 
accepted the framework of the “cold war’ within which to 
conduct our foreign relations. America's friends are our friends 
and her enemies are, our enemies. There are good nations and 
bad nations. Those who base their society on a different ideo- 
logy are bad and those who play neutral roles cannot be trusted 
either. America is a good nation, therefore. she alone can be 
tully trusted. The mental conditioning to which we, along with | 
the entire American people, were subjected. made it easy for 
the United States to carry out her policy not only with our 
support but also with our willing contribution and sacrifice. 
This is contrary to the attributes of an independent foreign 
policy’ which should be buttressed by the principle that we 
are not merely a part of the so-called ‘free world’ but also” 
ot the entire world. We cannot shut out from our considera- 
tion the rest of humanity just because they profess an ideology 
different trom ours. This moralistic view of international re- 
lations set torth by John Foster Dulles has been proven wrong 
by events. For a nation must accept the realities of the world 
and must recognize the existence of other nations regardless 
of ideology. 

In countries like the United States, powerful economic in- 
terests dictate many of the shifts and turns of foreign policy: 
Whatever may be the verbal rationalization of a given policy, 
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it is necessary to see beyond the words and analyze the eco- 
‘nomic forces that influence the direction of that policy. 
‘This requires, first of all, a continuous study of the ob- 
ectives of these forces in the international field. Because such 
torces work through men whom they place in high government 
positions, it is also necessary to study the background of these 
officials to-be able to understand American foreign policy and 
forecast its direction intelligently. John Foster Dulles is a good 
example. 7 | 


Dulles was one of those most responsibie for the structure 
of international relations during the most intense years of the 
"cold war’ which had as one of its cornerstones the rehabili- 
tation of West Germany and its transformation into America's 
principal European ally. It must be recalled that it was this 
same Dulles who in 1939 attacked Franklin D. Roosevelt tor sup- 
porting England and France against Nazi Germany, Fascist 
Italy, and militaristic Japan. He wanted the United States to 
stay out of the conflict. He ascribed German, Italian, and 
Japanese aggressions to ''resentment, bitterness and despera- 
tion" arising from inequalities, the very reasons given by the 
aggressors to justify their actions. In 1943, at the height of 
the Allied offensive, he launched a campaign for a ‘Christian 


Peace.’ He became prominent in public affairs and later spear-_ 


headed the anti-Soviet campaign. We can get an insight into 
the economic motivations behind Dulles’ foreign policies if we 
remember that as a partner in the-law firm of Sullivan and 
Cromwell, he was chosen by a group of New York banking 
houses to represent their German dollar bond interests: in the 
negotiations with Germany when Hitler was still in power. is 
‘name also turned up in congressional cartel investigations as 


a former counsel for German financial circles. A group that 


included Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt urged in 1947 that lawyers 


I'ke Dulles who have interests in Germany be banned as ad- | 


visers of the American delegation to the meetings of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers. But later Dulles became so established 
that to attack him was considered subversive. This was the 
man who conducted the ‘cold war’ — a man who contributed 
greatly to the stifling of frée thought not only in his country 
but also in the Philippines. Because of our intellectual subser- 
vience, we accepted the American version of the ''cold war, 
the economic motivations of which were well hidden behind 


— 
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Dulles’ moralistic tenets. 


The Dynamics Of Misinformation 


This defective knowledge of the outside world and the 
concomitant attitudes it has engendered in us have been part- 
ly due to our method of gathering and analyzing information 
and data. We have consistently exhibited a lack of dis- 
crimination between propaganda and fact, accepting pro- 
paganda from ‘friendly’ sources as fact and automatically. 
labelling facts from “enemy'’ sources as propaganda. We 
have been content to see only one side of the general pic- 
ture. It is true that we do not have the facilities to gather in- 
formation from abroad. This is the reason given for our re- 
liance on the briefings of a ‘'friendly'’ government and the 
same reason given for our dependence on American news 
agencies. But we must bear in mind that though we regard 
the United States as a friend. she has interests that do not 
coincide with our own. We are therefore at a disadvantage 
because our sources of information are one-sided, the news 
services are American-owned, the TV news programs are can-. 
ned U.S. products, and our theaters generously release USIS 
films which in reality are American camel: Inevitably, 
the result is a foreign policy decision in keeping with American. 
objectives not only because pressure of many kinds can be 
effectively applied on our government but also because the 
basis for decision is American-oriented information. It is al- | 
ways possible that the information given us is dictated by self- 
interest to. induce policies on our part that will support Amer- 
ican ends. This state of affairs has made our lazy minds 
operate within a preconceived pattern of attitudes — ruling 
out other ideas, other facts. 


The Sawali Curtain 


The dearth of non-American material in our country con- 
_stitutes an effective because unnoticed form of censorship. We | 
are living in a democracy and can read anything we want — 
as long as it does not come from ‘'the other side.’ The policy 
of our postal authorities reinforces this virtual control of in- 
formation by extending it to books and magazines. We can 
also watch anything we like in the way of cultural fare but 
nothing is allowed into the country that has not been certified 
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as ideologically pure. And of course we can go anywhere 
we want — except to those places in a long list of ‘enemy’ 
countries. Recently, perhaps as a tacit recognition of the un- 
constitutionality of this restriction on the right to travel, our 
government has ‘‘liberalized'’ its rules allowing those it con- 
siders mature and responsible to travel to ‘forbidden lands.’ 
Of course this excludes those in the watch-out lists of govern- 
ment intelligence services. The ‘liberalization'’ has not done 
away with censorship; it has only added an odious form of dis- 
crimination. Thus, we continue to live, amid a seeming ple- 
thora of information about the world, most of us blissfully un- 
aware of the very real censorship that impedes our forming 
an intelligent judgment of world events. 


Sanitizing Our Diplomats 

A further indication of our shortsightedness in the way of 
information gathering was the restriction we imposed on our 
diplomats not to consort with those ‘'dirty'’ communists. There 
is nothing wrong with our diplomats gathering information from 
communist diplomats. The Americans make their soundings 
from these sources. As if wanting to avoid any possible source 
of contamination, we tried to sanitize our diplomatic community. 
But even if our present diplomats are now allowed to consort 
with communist representatives, the situation has not improved 
appreciably. This is due to two reasons. First, many members 
of our diplomatic corps are people who are ignorant of our 
history and of our own culture, most of them being political 
proteges. They have no professional training. Many otf them 
feel that diplomacy is a matter of personality and protocol. 
Secondly, those who are better educated look with prejudice 
on the socialist countries, do not have the background for 
analysis, or are converts if not subtle agents of the United 
States. Our most ‘successful’ diplomat is one who made a 
name for himself in the United States and the United Nations 
because of his intimate relations with the State Department 
and American Foundations. 


Our diplomats suffer from various crippling disadvantages 
as sources of information of the outside world. Initially they 
come from a country so accustomed to only one point of view 
that its people are hardiy aware of the one-sided source of 
their information. By their education and by the atmosphere 
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of the home office itself, these diplomats are conditioned to 
rely on American sources tor information and are tacitly ex- 
pected to be susceptible to American direction. Then, their 
lack of serious preparation first, to represent the Philippines 
in the country to which they are accredited and second, to 
understand the forces operating in the country which they are 
supposed to interpret to our government makes it almost in- 
evitable that they should rely on American sources of intorma- 
tion. And yet, even casting aside the very real possibility 
that information given us is colored by certain seltish motiva- 
tions, there is the further problem of evaluating the professional 
standing of American news gathering techniques. 


The Reliability Of American Newsmen 


American newsmen are not always reliable sources. Mr. 
Leslie Corlit, formerly of the toreign desk of the New York 
Times and now with Reuters, complains about the reliability 
of American correspondents and casts doubts on USIS. In an 
article in the American Nation of June |7, 1968, he wrote 


Foreign correspcndents of Le Monde, as of most European 
and British newspapers, are usually men with a deep interest 
in the area they cover. They are posted for years in one 
country and the feeling they develop for it is reflected in their 
articles. American newspaper executives believe, on the other 
hand, that a correspondent becomes stale after two or three 
years in one place, and since a theory prevails that all the 
world speaks English, he is not often required to have any com- 
petence in the language of the country he is to cover. In 
practice that makes correspondents dependent on USIA di- 
gests of the local press. Foreign employees of their bureaus are 
usually the only link these correspondents have with the peo- 
ple of the country. A dedicated: correspondent will eventually 
learn the language, but a year elapses befcre he can under- 
stand what officials are saying when they are not condescena- 
ing to him in English. 


Philip Ben, New York correspondent of Le Monde observed: 


The American reporter is. often unsuited by his education and 
experience tor a post abroad . . . . We would not think of 
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sending a man to Moscow who does not speak fluent Russian 

and have a solid background in Soviet affairs. American news- 

paper editors somehow believe that a good police reporter 

will make an equally good foreign reporter. No, the world 
_ is far too complex for this. ; 


~ The simplest way to gauge the accuracy and integrity of 
American:newsmen is to read what these instant experts on the 
Philippines write after two or three days on Roxas Boulevard, 
Their lack of insights, their ‘typically American biases, their 
sweeping conclusions should make us all wary of accepting their _ 
view of the world. 


_ A Department Of Clerks? 


_- The fact that there has been no production on a high in- 
tellectual level of policy papers or studies from the Department 
ot Foreign Affairs demonstrates the aridity of thought in ‘that 
department. The clumsy handling of the Malaysia affair from 
the resumption of relations with that state by President Marcos, 
_to the conduct of the negotiations, to the vacillation of our 
government atter the arrogant Malaysian attitude, exemplify 
our aptitude for improvisation. | 


In fairness to a few of our better-equipped diplomats, it 
must be said that they seldom have a chance to handle the 
real meat of foreign affairs. Considering that the ambassadors 
of the principal countries deal directly with the president; the 
- Foreign Afttairs Department has been virtually reduced to a 
Clerical force. The head of a territorial division does not even 
summon the ambassadors of these countries. Instead, even 
_ assistant-secretaries of the U. S. State Department deal direct- 
— ly with the president. And why shouldn't an American As- 
sistant Secretary demand direct dealings with our president. 
when particularly in the case of Mr. Marcos he deals directly 
with American businessmen, receives every two-bit Hollywood 
actor, and grants interviews to every passing American 
journalist? © 


Change Or Permission? 


The proposed opening. of trade with Socialist nations 
sounds like the beginning of change. But considering that these 
proposed relations are limited to a certain sector of the So- 
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cialist. world, one easily discerns that this “new' policy is in 
line with U.S. State Department thinking of relaxing tensions 
with one side of the Socialist bloc while maintaining an im- 
placable. attitude towards another. Therefore, we are still fol- 
lewing the American line. We have not changed; it is the line 
that has changed. So now it is all right to have relations with 
some countries of Eastern Europe because the United States 
hopes to extend the frontiers of American-type democracy by 
using such relations to undermine these regimes. Moreover, the 
new line.is based merely on the need for economic expansion in 
the area of exports. This is certainly a practical move but one 
which. still overlooks the basic principle jthat we should have re- 
lations with all nations regardless of ideology. Had we done this 
before, we might have had fewer economic problems and we 
would have liberated our economy from the stranglehold of 
certain foreign elements. Actually, our policy is still to react 
to external reality in conformity with American policy. Even 
setting aside for the.moment the fact that it was American 
policy that influenced our decision to explore the possibility 
of trade relations with socialist countries, we can still not agree 
that this new. policy is a revolutionary breakthrough. Asa 
matter of fact we may even view the policy as backward in 
‘so far as it is actually an impediment to the evolution of a 


realistic policy in this regard. | 


The Dynamic Status Quo 

The. status quo may mean the present unchanged, but in 
a living world, movement is a constant and the present is also 
past. Within the living present thefe are imperceptible changes - 
which make the status quo a moving reality. Any given mo- 
‘ment of reality contains that which will be left behind and that 
which will be carried over into the future. Thus a new. policy 
based on the present as past and not on the present as future 
is backward for it is premised not on evolving conditions but 
on conditions that are already dying away. To prevent a cor- 
respondence between the actual conditions and a realistic. 
policy is in effect to “'straight-jacket’ real conditions and 
needs. Ultimately, no such attempt will succeed for history 
‘moves on with inexorable necessity. | 

The attitude of an administration on a specific question 
can bé considered backward or progressive only within the 
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context of the existing situation. Today, practically all the 
nations of the worid with the exception of such die-hard anti- 
communist juntas as those of Taiwan and South Korea have 
relations with the socialist countries. Over a decade ago. 
Recto and other nationalists and practical businessmen were 
already pointing to the senselessness of pretending that the 
socialist world did not exist. As time passed, the validity of 
this viewpoint became more apparent, yet Filipino leadership 
made it a point to gloss over this important issue. Meanwhile, 
more and more Philippine travelers went in and out of the 
“iron and bamboo curtains'’ despite the harassment of intel- 
ligence agencies. Some of the critics of Recto have them- 
selves gone to the Soviet Union and China and. are now amon 

the loudest advocates of trade and diplomatic relations wit 

those countries. So great is the interest in the socialist world 
that travel to socialist countries has even become something 
of a fad. Such travel when undertaken by those whom the 
Administration calls ‘responsible’ and ''mature' citizens now 
has official sanction. Clearly it is time for the leader of this 
country to propose the appropriate policy in the light of real- 
ity. In fact, any positive policy in this regard would merely 
be a recognition of reality and should not be considered as 
a signal achievement since it is at best only a belated response. 
At worst it is a rear-guard action to stem the full flowering 
ot historical necessity. The “breakthrough” is really a holding 
back, the revolutionary move actually a conservative reaction. 


The New Colonialism 


Having been carefully brainwashed and having officials 
who do not have the independence of their people as an ob- 
sessive concern, we have become ignorant of the historical 
torces that have been at work in the world. This is the age of 
the small nation; this is the epoch of national liberation move- 
ments, of the anti colonial revolts of peoples who can no longer 
stand the impositions of colonialism. Having been exposed only 
to the th.nking of the "tree world'’ and particularly to Amer- 
ican thinking, we have failed to consider ourselves as part of 
this great struggle. We have not seen the significance of the 
transformation of a great part of the weird into a socialist 
camp. This one significant event means that the small nations 
now have an alternative for it has given rise to competition 
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between two world systems. Added to the competition among 
the colonial powers is the great ideological competition be- 
~ tween socialism and capitalism. 


Those who want to insure that we shall continue to think 
we have ho choice call this the competition between demo- 
cracy and totalitarianism. They further argue that the era of 
colonialism is dead. This is true, in a way. But it is true only 
of the classical form of colonialism when the big powers direct- 
ly and brutally occupied their colonies. The Second World War 
saw the return of the colonial powers to their respective en- 
claves met by resistance. The resistance of the peoples of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America has given rise to the emergence 
of new nations. But this does not mean that the colonial powers 
have given up. They may have retreated in the sense that 
they have had to recognize these new states but they have 
devised new refinements in the form of indirect methods of 
colonial control to insure their retention of economic, cultural, 
and political power. 


Many techniques have been devised which retain colonial 
control behind the facade of independence. In our case, the 
Bell Trade Act and the military bases and assistance pacts are 
all examples of indirect colonial rule. The same situation pre- 
vails in the so-called independent countries of Latin America 
where American corporations are not only caking in huge prot- 
its but have condemned these states to poverty by prevent- 
ing their industrialization through the simple expedient of 
choosing their governments. This is done by influencing elec- 
tions or using the local military to institute coups against un-— 
suitable'’ governments. The attempt to establish U.S. military 


supremacy as a backstop for economic supremacy is evident 
everywhere. In Vietnam, the United States was supplying 80% 
of the expenses of France in her effort to re-establish colonial 
rule. And when France was defeated, the United States sim- 
ply took over. 


The Right Of Choice 

The global pattern of American action is to prevent 
groups with anti-colonial persuasion from taking control of the 
affairs of new nations. The United States fears that these 
elements may take the non-capitalist path and thus contribute 
to the shrinking of the capitalist sphere. This would undoubted- 
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ly turther weaken the capitalists in. the competition with social- | 
ism, hence the use of all sorts of techniques to strengthen 
their hold on the thinking of the ruling elements. One such 
technique, which we are pathetically grateful for because we 
do not see its true motivations, is the use of scholarships, tra- 
vel grants, leadership grants, etc. as a means of developing a 
corps of new leaders who will be receptive and malleable, and 
of course implacably hostile to the other camp. 


The Filipino must be conscious of this struggle between 
two economic systems. It is his right as a freé human being 
to obtain the most accurate information about both. It is also 
his right to decide — collectively. together with all his coun- 
trymen — at any given historical moment what system he pre- 
fers. It is not tor us to say what his choice will be, but he must 
insist On gaining the freedom to choose. It is only within the 
perspective of this competition between ideologies that we can 
really devise our own national policies. and correct our relations 
with-all the nations of the world. | | 


We are a small nation; let us look after ourselves. Let 
us not expect those who call themselves our friends to look 
after us. At the same time let us not forget the virtue of re- 
garding others with good will though we know little about them 
as yet. Let us not assume that they are after our necks al- 
though we should prudently prepare for any eventuality. As 
we detend our freedom of action, let us also respect the’ wishes 
of other peoples who want to live in a manner different from 
ours. 


We must choose our own institutions in accordance with 
‘our needs and not in accordance with what the dominant na- 
tion wants us to adopt tor her own sake. We have never yet 
devised our own system since colonial days. It is time to take 
stock of our needs and goals and then devise policies of our 
own, internally and toward all other nations. To help devise 
and to.carry out foreign policy, our diplomats must learn not 
only our history and economic reality but also the history and 
economic reality of other nations to find out their real moti- 
vations. They should not merely look like diplomats. They must 
act as representatives of a country with a definite purpose 
and personality. 1 
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The Fear Of Change 


In spite of the exposes on foreign aid and investment, we 
continue to adjust our domestic policies to suit the Americans. 
This is due to a mental conditioning brought about by Amer- 
ican education and control over our political life. The ‘proli- 
feration of cultural and educational aid and the deepening 
influence of American cultural programs is meant to insure our 
continuing Americanization as well ag the strengthening of that 
elite which has become Americas mainstay in the country. 
The unfortunate part of this development is that in the grow- 
ing polarization of our society the poverty of the many has 
become pitted against a growing oligarchy. 

The oligarchy is becoming more and more co-extensive 
with Americanization. This elite is the main local opponent ot 
social change. Like the Americans, they do not want change: 
they fear disturbance of the status quo. It has become a 
neurosis with them. This is the reason why elitism is being en- 


couraged, for the elite is a reliable ally of the United States. 


Instead of foreign policy reflecting our own domestic 
policy, we have had to adjust our domestic lite to the exigen- 
cies of a foreign policy foisted on us. We have had to live with 
U.S. bases and get accustomed to PX goods. We have had to 
lose milions in taxes because of smuggling in these military in- 
stallations. We have had to devise investment laws that will fav- 
or the foreigners regardless of whether these will benefit us or 
not. Even Supreme Court decisions may have to be nullitied to 
adjust our domestic policy to the commitments of our gov- 
ernment. This is patently .contrary to our interests. Commit- 
ments must be made on the basis of our internal needs. Do- 
mestic policy should not be adjusted to commitments extracted 
from us by a toreign government. | 


Nationalism And Internatio:ualism 


In this country, we pay lip service to both nationalism and 
internationalism. But we must know the correct interconnes- 
tion of the two. Internationalism is a feeling of kinship with 
the peoples of the world, not with their rulers or their govern- 
ments. Nationalism is our consciousness of our identity and of 
our interests. To be a good nationalist one must share the 
goals of other peoples for a better life, in effect making one 
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a real internationalist. But before one can be a good inter- 
nationalist, one must be a nationalist tirst. taking into considera- 
tion the welfare of one's own people before being able to 
help others — but ever conscious of the fact that the larger 
goals of a whole people preclude the exploitation of others. 
ln other words, the internationalist content of nationalism lies 
in the egalitarian aspect of world brotherhood. And the nation- 
alist content of internationalism lies in the concept of sover- 
eignty in the present system of world states and in its defense 
against colonialist onslaughts. 


Security And Survival 


We have been so obsessed with the concept of survival 
that we have alienated parts of our soil and granted to 4 
foreign government extraterritorial rights therein. We have 
long assumed that we cannot defend ourselves. Two important 
points must be considered with regard to this subject of the 
bases. One is the assumption that aggression is real. This 
originates trom the premises of the “'cold war.’ But what is 
the reality? Is it not the United States that hac foreign bases 
everywhere? After the Korean War, for instance. the Chine.e 
troops which entered the war in defense of their country were 
withdrawn, but American, bases and personnel are still conspi- 
cuously present in South Korea. If there is any aggression to 
tear, it consists in the presence of powerful military contingents 
here that make us almost an occupied country. This military 
occupation becomes even more ominous in the light of a state- 
ment made by Congressman Carmelo Barbero (certainly an 
unimpeachable source) during a congressional investigation in 
1968 of our military agreements with the United States. 
Barbero said: | 


The resources as well as capability of the AFP are determimed 
not by the Philippine government but by the government of the 
United States. In a very real sense the AFP is more a creature 
of the U.S. than it is ours. 


And what is the motive for the generous aid to our Armed 
Forces? The explosive “Symington Report" quotes Lt. Gen. 
Robert H. Warren as saying". . . it is also to help the Filipino 
torces to physically protect U.S. Forces in the Philippines . . 
to maintain internal security and stability and, thereby, make 
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our own activities over there more secure. 


Senator Symington then summarized the import of the tes- 
timony of the general in these words: ‘‘In other words, we are 
paying the Philippine Government to protect us from the 
Philippine people who dc not agree with the policies of the 
Government or do not like Americans. 


The other point is the distinction between security and 
survival. Have we ever thought that in trying to attain mili- 
tary security by allowing foreign bases on our soil and signing 
treaties that do not guarantee us full protection we may not 
survive as a race with its own distinctive traits? Do we not 
fear cultural absorption and economic poverty which will con- 
sign us to the status of a non-country? 


Live And Let Live 


Foreign policy is an aspect of defense and survival. It 
should be a reflection of national needs. It should be an ex- 
tension of domestic policy, a mark of sovereignty. When we 
exhibit a disjointed knowledge of the world because of our 
prejudices, when we adjust our domestic policies to our toreign 
commitments, we display our lack of foreign policy. This in 
turn is due to the fact that we do not have the attributes of 
independence. 


Independence: The Basis Of Policy 


Foreign policy, then should be viewed in the light of the 
question of independence. And independence should be viewed 
in the light of the anti-colonial struggle. For us, the aati- 
colonial struggle is a struggle against the United States; there- 
fore the correct beginning in the process of developing an 
independent foreign policy must lie in a compete revision 
of our relations with the United States. 
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ORIGIN OF A MYTH “ 


| 
CONFRONTATION: PRELUDE AND AFTERMATH 


The glittering generalities that often accompany a decia- 
ration ot policy are sometimes mistaken for the policy itself. 
In some cases, they serve to conceal the real intent, thus 
making actual operation of the policy acceptable. The pious 
expressions then develop into a popularly-held myth while the 
real policy recedes from historical notice. It is, therefore, the 
task of social critics to separate myth from reality, fantasy 
trom truth. Otherwise, the distortion of history will only 
lead to untoward consequences. among which is the mental 
conditioning ot a people so that their policies become warped, 
their goals misdirected. 


Recentiy, there have been attempts in some sectors to 
question the validity of our ‘'special relations'’ with the United 
States. But these sectors have merely tried to impugn the re- 
ciprocity of these relations in the hope of securing ‘'fairer’’ 
treatment. It is true that some of these critics have shown 
that “special relations’ cannot be a basis for national policy 
because of the lack of real identity of interests between the 
two countries. But a recital of grievances is not enough. 
There is need for a comprehensive understanding of the origin 
and evolution of this relationship in order to provide ou: policy- 
makers with a deeper knowledge of the real situation and in 
order to liberate them trom certain modes of thinking which 
act as obstacles in any re-examination of our ties with the 
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- United States. These modes of thought are also products of 
historical development and in turn have influenced the course 
of the country's development. 


Special relations'’ constitute a stumbling block in our 
policy making. These relations are considered a cornerstone 
of our national life. an imperative of national policy and a 
reality of our‘existence. They therefore demand a thorough 
critical and historical examination. To do this. one has to go 
back to the beginnings of Philippine-American contact. For 
special relations’ have a long and deep historic origin. The 
myth of "'special relations'’ was the product of deliberate de- 
sign and its evolution developed its own logic until the very 
victims of the myth could no longer look at the reality of exist- 
ence without their built-in bliriders. 


To go back to the origins of the myth, one would neces- 
sarily have to start with the earliest confrontation between 
two separate and irreconcilable identities. This historical re- 
examination of our early ties with the United States is essen- 
tial because it would give us a better perspective of our na- 
tional life. It is imperative to set matters right regarding the 
beginnings of Philippine-American relations in order to dis- 
abuse our minds of current assumptions and to liberate our- 
selves from a thinking that has been responsible for so much 
of our confusion. 


Tats Premises Of The Myth 


Essentially, “special relations’: are based on the beter that 
the Americans took over control of our country in noble ac- 
_ ceptance of a self-imposed obligation to educate us in order 
that we might later deserve independence. This belief in turn 
is based on the. corollary conviction that, by and large, the 
Filipinos welcomed the American conquerors and that they 
wanted and’néeded American tutelage. The rationalization of 
American policy was therefore founded on two distinct but 
related premises: 


(1) that there was no substantial resistance to American. 
rule and - 


(2) that the Filipinos were! [ingen incapable ot self-govern- 
3 ment. 


ORIGIN OF A MYTH &9 


These fabrications are responsible for all the basic attitudes, 
prejudices, and policies that today dominate our national life. 
lf we want now to discover our national identity, to define our 
own interests and to delineate our own national goals, a re- 
examination of the early period of Philippine-American rela- 
tions is imperative. Such a re-examination will enable us to 
establish the origin and foundation of our present way of think- 
ing and way of life. Such a re-examination will convince us 
that for decades our thinking and our life have been founded 
on a myth born of a series of deceptions. 


This myth was further developed by the American his- 
torical version of the period, fostered by historical -propagan- 
dists, strengthened by our uncritical acceptance of this version 
of history, and elaborated by various misconceptions that 
emanated from this acceptance. 


Denigrating Our Revolution 


This acceptance on our part of a foreign version of our 
history has fostered historical distortions which have further 
aided in the growth of current attitudes. We can cite the lack 
of regard which we Filipinos have for our own Revolution. We 
do not seem to be as proud of our Revolution as other peoples 
are of theirs; it does not seem to occupy a central place in 
our history. We tend to think of it as a romantic adventure 
which was doomed to failure because it was impractical. We 
have a vague knowledge of the broad outlines of the out- 
break and eventual failure of our struggle for freedom but 
we do not celebrate with patriotic fervor its glorious details. 
The Revolution does not seem to evoke the usual emotional 
reactions that it would in the hearts of a people steeped in 
the tradition of their libertarian struggles. This is perhaps the 
reason why we cannot appreciate the revolutionary action of 
other peoples. 


All nations, including the United States. are proud of their 
revolutions, because revolutions signify a drastic, a basic change 
in their national lives achieved by the people themselves for 
their own interest. We stand out as an exception. for our 
Revolution seems detached from our lives. Is it because, from 
the beginning, there was an attempt to down-grade it and to 
misrepresent its legitimate goals in order to make the mental 
climate safe for the further propagation of a myth? 
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June 12\And The Flag , 

One has but to recall the difficulty of our adjustment to 
the change in the celebration of Independence day from July 
4 to June 12. July 4 is, by conditioned reflex, still the magic 
date for many of us. June 12 is merely a welcome.addition 
to our national holidays. It merely recalls some vaque stories 
of an attempt 'by our intrepid forefathers to establish an in- 
dependent government which was short-lived. Many know that 
we fought Spain but few realize that we won that war and that 
it taok the Americans seven years to conquer us. 


June 12, 1898 was the date when our flag was. officially 
“consecrated and honored.'’ Very few of us know of this asso- 
ciation between the flég that symbolized our independence and 
the establishment of the government of that Republic. Why? 
Because during the period of armed resistance, both advocacy 
of independence and the display of the flag were prohibited. 
Evidently, ‘suppressed nationalism'’ still managed on occasion 
to elanites itself in reverence for the flag, because as late as 
1907, the Philippine Commission still found it necessary to pass 
Act 1696 specifically prohibiting its display: Perhaps this was 
done also to emphasize the fact that we were a colony and 
therefore our only flag was the American flag. It was not until 
1919, under Act 2871, that the display of our flag was legal- 
ized. Thus, for twenty years, or almost a generation, the flag 
was anathema because our memories of June 12, 1898 were 
being suppressed. 


Spain Was Not The Only Enemy 


A concomitant manifestation of this distortion of our 
history is the fact that when many of us talk of the Philippine 
Revolution we invariably associate it with our struggle against 
the tyrannical regime of Spain. The war against American con- 
quest which lasted longer and deprived us of an independence 
already won, is glossed over. We must bear one thing in«mind: 
that the Revolution against Spain and the war against America 
are not two separate epochs. They constitute one and the 
same historical phase of our anti-colonial struggle. Our war 
against the Americans was merely a continuation of our fight 
for freedom. Whereas in the first phase — in our struggle 
against Spain — we were in the process of fighting for inde- 
pendence, in the war against America we were defending an 
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independence already won. 


Unfortunately, we have swallowed the American propagan- 
da that on the one hand they came for the altruistic purpose of 
educating us. and on the other, that we ourselves desired their 
domination because we were not prepared for self-government. 
One lamentable consequence has been the lack of serious inquiry 
into the lives and struggles ot those heroic men who continued 
the resistance after Aguinaldo's capture and until 1906. By 
and large, we think of these leaders as the American adminis 
tration wanted us and the American public to think of them: 
as bandits and thieves. How many of our heroes are still con- 
signed. by history to the limbo of. doubt because their names 
are still inscribed in the roster of bandits? Yet some individuals 
whose actions amounted to betrayal of the freedom movement 
are revered and even have some streets named in their honor. 


The heroes we have enshrined in the national pantheon are 
mainly. those who were victims of Spanish tyranny. It is only 
recently that scholars have begun studying Mabini and the he- 
roes of the Philippine-American war in depth. We have already 
made Jose Abad Santos a hero of the resistance against Japan. 
Why is it that those who fought bitterly against America are 
neglected and only those who surrendered or collaborated are 
honored? Britain hasnot been slighted by the reverence accord- 
ed \Vashington as the. father of his country even if he person- 
ified the revolution of a former colony. Why are we so afraid 
to honor those men who considered America an enemy? The 
answers to these perplexing questions lie deeply imbedded in 
that part of our history which we least understand. 


The American Occupation of the Philippines by Judge 
James H. Blount throws much light on this phase of our history. 
Blount served with the U.S. Army here and later became a 
member of the Philippine judiciary during the first years of 
American occupation. His book contains systematically docu- 
mented evidence on the motives and the record of America 
during her early years in this country. On the American record 
in tre Philippines, | chose to quote him and other non-Filipino 
authors tor obvious reasons. 


Conflict Of Two Interests 
What was the historical reality that has been enshrouded 
by the myth? What were the real beginnings of Philippine- 
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American relations? 


The reality was that the Americans did not stumble into 
colonialism. They came in the light of their own interests which 
were not the same as the interests of the Filipinos. We wanted 
independence. We had won our independence. The Ameri- 
cans were responding to their economic need for expansion, 
for colonies. 


During this period America was evolving her policy of 
looking westward towards the China market. The middle of the 
century saw her increasingly involved in Far Eastern affairs. 
There was a scramble among the powers for the China trade, 
and America was not to be left behind. After the Anglo- 
Chinese war of 1842, the United States in the Treaty of Wang- 
hia of 1844, compelled the Chinese to grant her the same priv- 
iieges the British had won through war. In addition to this. 
she was abie to insert a clear statement of extraterritoriality. 
Thomas Bailey, noted American diplomatic historian, says that 
this treaty was so tar superior to that negotiated by the Brit- 
ish that it served as 4 modet of its kind until 1858.2 In 1853, 
America beat the British to the opening of Japan. As Profes- 
sor George Taylor said in his book, America in the New Pa- 
cific : 


John Quincy Adams ... considered the Chinese anti-commer- 
cial policy and philosophy as a crime against the free inter- 
course of nations. He put his finger on the real issue; China 
and Japan had to be brought into the world market for our 
good, not their own. 3 


John W. Foster reminds us of the prophetic words of W.H. 
Seward: 


We are rising to another and a more sublime stage of national 
progress — that of expanding wealth and rapid territorial ag- 
grandizement. Our institutions throw a broad shadow across 
the St. Lawrence, and stretching beyond the valley of Mexi- 
co; reaches even to the plains of central America; while the 
Sandwich Islands and the Shores of China recognize its reno- 
vating influence. Whenever that influence is felt, a desire for 
protection under these institutions is awakened .. . . Commerce 
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has brought the ancient continents near to us, dnd created 
necessities for new positions — perhaps connections or colo- 
nies there. ...* 


After American entry into Japan came the Samoan episode 
which won the United States a naval station in Pago Pago. Ha- 
waii was annexed in 1898 after a revolution ‘largely fomented 
by American interests there’ according to Prof. Charles A. 
Beard. § This is confirmed by United States Minister Stevens 
who mentions ‘Judge Dole at the head" of the organizers and 
supporters of the revolt. ® 


McKinley And Divine Providence 


ls it surprising therefore that Commodore George Dewey 
was in Hongkong two months before the outbreak of the Span- 
ish-American war? George F. Kennan in his book, American 
Diplomacy (1900-1950) says: 


We know that Theodore Roosevelt, who was then the young: 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, had long felt that we ought 
to take the Philippines; that he wangled Dewey's appointment 
to the command of the Asiatic Fleet; that both he and 
Dewey wanted war; and that he had some sort of 
a prior understanding with Dewey to the effect that Dewey 
would attack Manila, regardless of the circumstances of the 
origin or the purpose of the war. ” 


Within a few days after the battle of Manila Bay, the American 
Treasury Department set a man working on a ‘Report on Finan- 
cial and Industrial Conditions of the Philippines.''® Then, in May 
1898, Secretary of the Interior C.N. Bliss made arrangements 
with the Secretary of War for a ‘geologist of the U.S. Geolo- 
gical Survey to accompany the U.S. Military Expedition to the 
Philippines for the purpose of procuring information touching 
the geological and mineral resources of said island.'' ” Accord- 
ing to Judge Blount, the report read like a mining stock pros- 
pectus. Frank Vanderlip, then Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, wrote in the August, 1898 issue of Century Magazine 


We see with sudden clearness that some of the most revered 
of our political maxims have outlived their force... . A new 
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mainspring . . . has become the directing force . . . the main- 
spring of commercialism. '° 


Clearly, therefore. the conquest of the Philippines was settled 


long before President William McKinley on his knees sought 
Divine guidance one fateful evening. 


It 
CONCEALMENT OF AIMS 


While the American administration was proceeding to im- 
plement its program of conquest, it was at the same time 
instituting a policy of deception oa the Filipino people in or- 
der to conceal its real aims. From the behavior of the Ameri- 
cans who came in contact with the revolutionary leaders, it 
would seem that the game wag, while not promising anything 
definite, to pretend friendship and sympathy for their -cause 
until such time as the American troops had arrived in force. 
Such demonstrations of sympathy were useful in that they post- 
poned the inevitable clash until the Americans had consoli- 
dated their position militarily. Nor was this the only consid- 
eration. As future events would prove, the more basic con- 
sideration was the need to make this imperialist adventure 
palatable at home. 


Pratt's Folly 


Consul Spencer Pratt who was in touch with Gen. Emilio 
Aguinaldo in Singapore and was seeking the latter's assistance, 
received a letter from the States Department which said that 
it was all right for him to seek the assistance of Aguinaldo 
but that he must see to it that ''in so doing he (Aguinaldo} 
- was not induced to form hopes which it might not be prac- 
ticable to gratify.'''! Later, Pratt was censured for a speech 
he gave to the Filipino colony in Singapore. At that time, 
while American troops were still on the way, Aguinaldo was 
already laying siege to the Spaniards in the Walled City. The 
Department of State letter reprimanding Fratt said: 


The address discloses an understanding on their part that the 
ultimate object of our action is the independence of the Philip- 
pines. Your address does not repel this implication. | 
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The letter eveh censures Pratt for having called Aguinaldo ‘'the 
man for the occasion,’ and for having said that ‘the arrange- 
ment between Aguinaldo and Dewey had resulted so happily.” 
Pratt was later separated from the consular service. 


Dewey And Aguinaldo 


With reference to his relations with Aguinaldo, Dewey 
told the Senate Committee on the Philippines: 


| knew what he was doing. Driving the Spaniards in was saving 
our troops... . Up to the time the Army came, Aguinaldo 
did everything requested. He was most obedient, whatever 
| told him, he did. | saw him almost daily. | had not much 


to do with him after the Army came. “ 


The real pian of President McKinley began to unfold after 
the fall of Manila. Immediately after the annihilation of the 
Spanish Fleet. Dewey asked McKinley for 5000 troops. McKinley 
sent him a force of 15,085 enlisted men with 641 officers. The 
difference in the calculation of the two may easily be under- 
stood. Dewey recommended 5000 troops as all that would be 
necessary to ''retain possession of Manila, thus control the Phil- 
ippines."' He assumed that he could count on the friendship of 
the people. ''| had in view simply taking possession of the city, ' 
Dewey informed the Senate Committee in 1902. Dewey's 
avowed position was that the United States would remain mas- 
ter of the situation only until the end of the war. But McKinley 
had another purpose in sending three times the number of troops 
requested, for in his message to Congress, after describing the 
fall of Manila. he said, ‘By this the conquest of the Philip- 
pines . . . was formally sealed.’ 


Merritt And Anderson 


Another instance of duplicity perpetrated against the Fil- 
ipinos is seen in Major-General Wesley Merritt's handling of 
McKinley's instructions on a number of administrative matters 
that would come up after the surrender of Manila. Merritt 
issued a proclamation copying verbatim the instructions of Mc- 
Kinley including passages which assured the people that the 
United States ‘has not come.to wage war upon them... but 
to protect them in their homes, in their employment and in their 
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personal and religious rights . . . |’ But he omitted that part 
of the instructions which stated that ''the powers of the ‘military 
occupant are absolute and supreme and operate immediately 
upon the political condition of the inhabitants.’ Merritt had 
to do this because when he arrived he found that Aguinaldo 
had already “proclaimed an independent government, Repub- 
ican in form, with himself as President, and at the time m my 
arrival in the Islands the entire edifice of executive and legisla- 
tive departments had been accomplished at least om paper “'!§ 
Merritt was most careful not to arouse the suspicion of the 
Filipinos. 

Brigadier General Thomas Anderson who arrived ‘ahead of 
Gen. Merritt also had to act within this framework of duplicity. 
When Aguinaldo asked him regarding the intention of the Amer. 
icans, Anderson told Aguinaldo that "in 122 years we had 
established no colonies." Aguinaldo then replied, ‘'t have © 
studied attentively the Constitution of the United States. and 
| find in it no authority for colonies, and | have no fear." An- 
derson commenting on this incident admitted, "It may seem 
that my answer was evasive, but | was at the time trying to 
contract with the Filipinos for horses, fuel, and forage.''!¢ 


Deceiving The American Public 


The army was under instructions to avoid rupture with the 
“insurgents. Why was this necessary? Judge Blount puts it 
very aptly: | 


. a war of conquest to subjugate a remote people strug- 
gling to be free from the yoke of alien domination was sure to 
be more or less unpopular with many of the sovereign voters 
of a republic, and more or less dangerous therefore, like all 
unpopular wars, to the tenure of office of the party in power. 
So that in entering upon a war of conquest, a republic must 
“play politics,’ using the military arm of the government for 
the two-fold purpose of:crushing opposition and proving that 


there is none. !? : 


On September 16, 1898. Pres. McKinley delivered to his 
Peace Commissioners their letters of instructions directing them 
to insist on the cession by Spain to the United States of the 
island of Luzon “at least." It is important to note that the 
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American public did not become aware of these instructions 
until after the Presidential elections of 1900. By the time these 
instructions were published, three years later, the Americans 
were already invoived in the war against the Filipinos. 


The Treaty of Paris was up for ratification in the U.S. 
Senate. The vote was going to be very tight. Thus, Gen. 
Elwell Otis who succeeded Merritt tried his best to conceal the 
rea! situation here. The American public was never informed 
about the desire of the Filipinos for freedom because Otis did 
not want to do anything that would hurt the administration. 
There must be no trouble at least until after the ratification of 
the treaty. McKinley cautioned Otis to avoid war since ''Corflict 
would be most unfortunate considering the present.’ The Trea- 
ty was finally ratified with a margin of only one vote. 


Press Censorship 


Even atter the outbreak of the war between the Americans 
and the Filipinos, the American people were still kept ignorant 
cf the truth. Gen. Otis continued sending rosy reports and 
censoring the dispatches of the correspondents despite their 
strong protest. Otis had-to censor the press reports because 
in the Presidential campaign to ensue in 1900, McKinley was 
to defend the issue that American sovereignty was ‘'in accord 
with the wishes and aspirations of the great mass of the Filipi- 
nos." Otis was merely acting as a ‘good political henchman. 
Robert Collins of the Associated Press revealed that Otis had 
told him, ''My instructions are to let nothing go that can hurt 
the administration." '® According to Collins, the censors .com- 
ment was: 

.. . of course we all know that we are in a terrible mess out here, 
but we don't want the people to get excited about it. If you 
fellows will only keep quiet now we will pull through in time 
without any fuss at home. x 


This was a plea for the press not to embarrass McKinley who 
was running for re-election with the Philippines as a primary 
issue. 
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it 
THE DISTORTION OF REALITY 


The McKinley program was under attack from quarters 
that invoked American democratic traditions. quarters that 
were vocal against territorial expansion. The problem now was 
to parry the anti-imperialist attacks by representing the admin- 
istration's Philippine policy as one in keeping with American 
demacratic traditions. 


Actually, American democratic traditions were now a fet- 
ter on the American economic drive. But it was dangerous to 
deny such -traditions; hence, there was need to distort facts 
and reality so that the acts negating such traditions might be 
transformed for public consumption into acts that seemed to 
uphold them. In order to effect such a transformation and so 
win the support of the American public, the people had to be 
convinced of the following: 


|) That the implantation of American sovereignty in the 
Philippines was in accord with the wishes and aspira- 
tions of the great mass of the Filipinos. 


2) Thatithe Filipinos were unprepared for self-government, 
thus making it a response to duty for the Americans to 
take the Filipinos under their wing. 


How did the Republican administration try to prove these 
propositions? First. it had to belittle the resistance of the Fil- 
ipinos, second, it had to malign the leaders of the independence 
struggle, and third. it had to use for effect willing accomplices 
among the Filipinos, representing them to be the legitimate 
leaders of the people. 


What was the reality and how did the Americans go about 
‘distorting this reality? 

After Aguinaldo's landing at Cavite, the Filipinos were 
successtul in their battles with the Spaniards. They were finally 
able to drive them into Manila. Gen. Otis summed up the 
situation thus: 


For three and one half months, the insurgents on land had 
kept Manila tightly bottled... . 


Peart sea 
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Gen. Anderson wrote in the North American Review of Feb- 
ruary |900: 


We had Manila and Cavite. The rest of the island was 
held not by the Spaniards but by the Filipinos. - 


Dewey confirmed this when he told the Senate Committee in 


1902: 


It is a fact that they were in possession, they had gotten 
pretty much the whole thing except Manila. 


It was clear, theretore, that the Filipinos had vigorously and 
successtully demonstrated their desire for freedom from the 
Spaniards. Certainly, such a determined people could not sud- 
denly be transformed into willing colonials just because there 
was a new master, 


In 1898, McKinley sent the Schurman Commission to ex- 
plain American intentions to the Filipino people and to make » 
clear to them how benevolent these intentions were. The Com- 
mission arrived in March and was surprised to find that the 
publication of these benevolent intentions had no effect on 
the Filipinos. According to Blount, ‘The Filipinos in Manila tore 
them down as soon as they were put up.’ Blount said that 
Schurman ‘came back home .. . thoroughly satfsfied that the 
Filipinos did of a verity want the independence they were fight- 
Me torte 


Re-electionist McKinley | 
Yet William H. Taft could claim in 1900 that: 


The Filipino people long for peace and are willing to accept 
government under the United States. - 


This was the first of a series of Taft moves to belittle Filipino 
resistance. Judge Blount called this a libel on Filipino patriot- 
ism, a statement without basis in fact made principally in aid 
ot a presidential candidate. The Taft claim is belied by Gene- 
ral Arthur MacArthur's report that at that time there were 
70,000 U.S. soldiers in the field. 


Significantly, this report was withheld by Secretary of War 
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Elihu Root, who was interested in the re-election of McKinley 
Root, however, circulated widely the Taft messages. Four years 
later the same Root revealed at the Republican convention 
ot 1904 that ‘When the last convention met, over 70,000 sol- 
diers from more than 500 stations held a still vigorous enemy 
in check.’ *° Blount comments: 


But the conspiracy was really a sin against the progress of the 
world, because it deceived the American people as to the 
genuineness and unanimity of the desire of. the Filipino people 
to imitate the example set by us in 1776.... = 


Blount further states that Taft, as head of the Second Philippine 
Commission, came here ‘at the urgent solicitation of an Admin- 
istration whose fortunes were irrevocably committed to those 
tindings including the express finding that the Filipinos were 
unfit tor self-government and the implied one that we must re- 
main to improve the condition of the inhabitants.’ 2”? Taft was 
thus sent not as a judge to decide on the Filipinos’ fitness for 
self-government but as an advocate to make the best possible 
case for their unfitness and consequently for the necessity to 
retain the islands. 


Civil Government As A Facade For Military Rule 


The institution ot civil government in 1901 as recommen- 
ded by Taft was nothing more than a facade for military rule. 
Throughout the existence of this civil government, the various 
generals in the field were complaining about the support given 
by the populace to the soldiers of the Filipino army who. under 
the civil administration, were now regarded as plain bandits or 
ladrones. MacArthur gives the lie to Taft's claims of peace. In 
- his report to the War Department in 1901, MacArthur wrote: 


It has since been ascertained that the expediency of adopting 
guerrilla wartare from the inception of hostilities was serious- 
ly discussed by the native leaders... .. The disbandment of the 
field army, therefore, having been a subject of contemplation 
from the start... . was not regarded by Filipinos in the light 
of a calamity; but simply as a transition from one form of action 
to another, ... The Filipino idea behind the dissolution of their 
field: army was not at the time of the occurrence well under- 


stood in the’ American camp. As a consequence, misleading 
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conclusions were reached to the effect that the insurrection 
itself had been destroyed, and that it only remained to sweep 
up the fag ends of the rebel army by a system of police ad- 
ministration. .. . 7° 


"Connivance’ Of The People 


On July 4, 1902 President Roosevelt, who had succeeded 
the assassinated McKinley, declared an amnesty saying that the 
“insurrection'’ was ended. Yet, at the time 120,000 American 
soldiers were still committed to the struggle which continued 
until 1906. How the Filipinos were able to prolong the resis- 
tance against insurmountable odds is seen in MacArthur's. re- 
port of 1900 where he described the establishment of municipal 
governments in conquered territories: 


. . most of the towns secretly organized complete insurgent 
municipal governments, to proceed simultaneously and in the 
same sphere as the American governments and in many in- 
stances through the same personnel. . 2? 


Further proof of the determination of the people to resist 
foreign aggression is found in this account of Gen. A. R. Chaf- 
fee regarding the operations of General Bell in Batangas: 


The long-continued resistance in the province of Batangas and 
in certain parts of the bordering provinces of Tayabas, Laguna, 
and Cavite, had made it apparent to me and to others that 
the insurrectionary force keeping up the struggle there could 
exist and maintain itself only through the connivance and 
knowledge of practically all the inhabitants; that it received the 
active support of many who professed friendship for United 
States authority. .. . °° 


The American authorities tried to keep up the fiction that 
disturbances in the islands were isolated cases caused by 
“‘ladrones.”” The resistance leader Simeon Ola of Albay was 
classified as a ladron. And yet, in the report of Col. H. H. 
Bandholtz ot June 30, 1903 to the Philippine Commission, this 
entry appears for October 28, 1902: "Early this month nego- 
tiations were opened with Simeon Ola, chief of the ladrones in 
this province, with a view of inducing him to surrender."’ |ma- 
gine the great American government negotiating with a leader 
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of thieves! The magnitude of the Ola operations can be ap- 
preciated from the financial loss that resulted. Gov. Taft in 
his report for 1903 states that hemp production and sale de- 
clineid by 5 to & million dollars. 3! | 

These ‘'disturbances'’ were serious enough to cause the 
enactment on November 4, 1901 of Act No. 292, commonly 
known as the Sedition Law which made it an offense "for any 
person to advocate independence or separation from the 
United States, whether by peaceful or other means...."° An 
accompanying measure was the Briqandage Act of November 
12, 1902 under which a person could be put to death or sen- 
tenced to.a long prison term if it could be proved even by cir- 
cumstantia! evidence that he was a member of an armed band. 
even if he could not be proved to have participated in a rob- 
bery. Under this act, hundreds of Filipinos were hanged or 
imprisoned for long terms . Among its victims were Gen. Ma- 
cario Sakay and his officers. 


"Strategic Flamilets”’ 


To keep up appearances, the Philippine Act of 1902 un- 
der which the Philippines was governed extended to the Filipi- 
nos the Bill of Rights of the U.S. Constitution. And yet, be- 
cause of the ditficulty in meeting the resistance of the people. 
because of the almost impossible task of ferreting out the 
recalcitranis, Sec. 6 of Act 78! was passed by the Philippine 
Commission on June |, 1903 authorizing the Governor General 
to empower provincial governments to reconcentrate inhabi- 
tants of "infested" areas in the poblacion or in larger barrios 
of the municipalities. The reconcentration policy had several 
objects: to keep up the appearance of peace in the country- 
side, to catch "'rebels."’ and to deny to these ‘'rebels"' the sup- 
port they were receiving from the people. ‘'Innocent'' and 
‘guilty’ were herded together, all who were supposed to enjoy 
those civil liberties magnanimously extended by the Americans. 


The Aanual Report of the Philippine Commission dated 
November !, 1904, a week prior to the U.S. presidential elec- 
tions, states that ‘The great majority of the people ... are 
entirely willing to accept benevolent conquest.’ Evidently, the 
benevolent conquest was not really acceptable because in 1905, 
when the. elections were safely over, the Commission authorized 
the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus and the proclama- 

| 
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tion of martial law in areas where resistance continued. 


"The Great Certificate’ 


The game of pretending there was peace and of belittling 
the resistance by stigmatizing its leaders as bandits, reached 
its climax with the certificate signed on March 28. 1907 by 
the Governor General and his associates in the Commission, 
attesting that ‘a condition of general and complete peace had 
continued in the islands for two years prior to the date of the 
certificate.” * 


But what was happening during those years covered by 
the certiticate? The certificate completely ignores the Samar 
uprisings of 1904, 1905, and 1906. Brigadier-General Wm. H. 
Carter said thousands joined the movement. The Caducoy 
revolt of 1905 and 1906 required several thousand American 
troops to put down. George Curry, governor of Samar at 
this time, later admitted to Judge Blount that it took all of 
1905 and most of 1906 and several thousand troops to put 
down the outbreak. ?? And there were other uprisings ‘‘for- 
gotten’’ by this “fargettul’ certificate despite their closeness 
to Manila. The leaders of these resistance movements were 
Sakav. Felizardo and Montalan. They may have been regarded 
by the Americans as bandits but they were held in respect by 
the whole population. Major D. C. Sharks who was governor 
in Cavite in 1905 said: 


When the insurrection was over a number of these leaders — 
remained out and refused to surrender. Included among them 
were Felizardo and Montalan. The system of voluntary con- 
tributions, carried on during the insurrecto period, was con- 
tinued after establishment of civil government. *4 


This certification does not take into consideration that on Janua- 
ry 31. 1905 a state of insurrection was declared, the writ of 
habeas corpus was suspended in Cavite and Batangas and 
reconcentration was ordered under Section 6 of Act 78}. 


The contents of the peace certificate were further belied 
by the fact that the law on sedition was not lifted until 1906. 
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FILIPINO COLLABORATION 


We can thus conclude that while for some elements of 
the population resistance to the Americans was short-lived be- 
cause of the willingness of the conservative and wealthy ilustra- 
dos to collaborate, the people, animated by their desire to be 
tree and led by their heroic leaders, continued to fight. This 
resistance, as evidenced by the declarations of American of- 
ficers, could not have continued without the support of the 
populace. There were many cases of reprisals against collabo- 
rators. Many were executed by the resistance forces. The 
Philippine Republic may have been short-lived but the spirit 
of that Republic inspired the people as evidenced by some 
documents of Gen. Sakay who was acting in behalf of the 
Philippine Republic. 


A New Leadership 


Aside trom belittling the resistance and even denying its 
existence by proclamations of its non-existence, aside from 
maligning the leaders of the resistance by calling them heads 
of minority groups or classifying them as bandits, the Americans 
set about reorienting the people toward a new leadership. 
This was meant to help create the image of cooperation de- 
sired by the Republican administration and at the same time 
contribute to the loss of*morale of the Filipino forces. If the 
resistance leaders were only members of a ''Mafia on a very 
large scale''*°as Taft called them, then the people had to have 
legitimate" ‘leaders. It was therefore incumbent upon the 
Americans to produce these leaders and to point them out to 
the people. 

And these leaders were not long in coming, They carhe 
from the ranks of the so-called ilustrados who had also been 
members of the Aquinaldo government. Prominent among them 
were Cayetano Arellano. T. Pardo de Tavera, Benito Legarda 
and Jose Luzuriaga. Arellano became Chief Justice and the 
latter three were the first Filipino members of the Philippine 
Commission. These individuals belonged to prominent families. — 
Arellano. Tavera and-Legarda were of Spanish descent. During 
the Spanish regime, Arellano held a position in the Manila Coun- 
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cil to which only men of distinction and of Spanish origin were — 
appointed. Legarda was also a member of the Municipal Coun- 
cil of Manila and subsequently became a Teniente-Mayor of 
the district of Quiapo in 1891. Luzuriaga was a justice of the 
peace and later judge of the Court of First Instance. 


The Americanistas 


It is signiticant to note that Tavera was actually holding 
_ two positions in 1898. On September 29, 1898, he was appoin- 
_ ted by Gen. Otis to the Board of Health while he was still Di- 
rector of Diplomacy under the Aquinaldo government. Arel- 
lano was Secretary of Foreign Affairs under the Republic. Af- 
ter the ratification of the Treaty of Paris, he resigned in Janua- 
ry, 1899 to transfer his allegiance to America. | 


- Legarda was sub-treasurer during the Malolos Congress. 
According to Romeo V. Cruz in his enlightening thesis, ‘'Fill- 
pino Collaboration with the Americans,'’ Legarda 


deserted Aguinaldo's government in December, 1898 when it 
was imminent {sic) that conflict was coming between the Phil- . 
ippine soldiers and the Americans. For this reason, Legarda's 
arrest was covetéd by Aquinaldo's followers. * 

Teodoro A. Agoncillo in his book, Malolos: The Crisis of © 
the Republic discusses Mabini's bitter struggle against the 
“haves'' who constituted the forces of conciliation. Agoncillo 
quotes Governor W. Cameron Forbes: } 


All of these (Pardo de Tavera, Arellano, Gregorio Araneta 
and Benito Legarda), with the exception of Mabini, withdrew | 
from the Malolos government prior to the outbreak of hosti- 
lities with the United States. They represented the conser- 
-vative, well-educated class, and following them many. others 
in minor posts also withdrew from the Malolos government 
and wa cae their families within the American lines at Mani- 

eee = | 


Arellano .and company were to prove worthy of their po- 
sitions as their utterances were eventually used to support the 
American line during the campaign of suppression. The testi- 
~monies of Arellano. Tavera and Legarda before the Schurman 
Commission were damaging to the Philippine cause. For exam- - 
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ple, when asked whether the Filipinos were capable of govern- 
ing the provinces without any help from the Federal Govern- 
ment at Manila, Arellano replied: 


To a certain extent, yes. In certain provinces, as for 
example, Pampanga, the people are sufficiently enlightened 
to govern themselves in a certain manner, but independent 
general government, no. i 


Tavera's enthusiastic acceptance of American rule is evident 
from his own words: | 


After peace is established, all our efforts will be directed 
to Americanizing ourselves; to cause a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language to be extended and generalized in the Philip- 
pines, in order that through its agency the American spirit 
may take possession of us, and that we may so adopt 


its principles, its political customs, and its peculiar civ- 
lization that our redemption may be complete and radical. 39 


The Americanism of Tavera was echoed by the other 
members of the Federal Party whose blind adoration for things 
American and whase subservience to American authorities 
must have been most gratifying to the latter. For instance, as 
early as 1902 Felipe Buencamino declared before the Commit- 
tee on Insular Affairs: 


| am an American and all the money in the Philippines, 
the air, the light and the sun | consider American. 


Legarda went to the extent of saying that even in the revolt 
against Spain, he 


never heard this word ‘independence’ spoken, nor 


do | think they are capable of understanding it, even up to 
this time. * 


Legarda was most successful in helping the Americans in their 
designs. According to Romeo V. Cruz: 


The part played by Don Benito Legarda during the Philip- 
pine-American war of 1899-1902 was one of active political 
collaooration aimed toward breaking the back of the Philip- 
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pine aspirations for liberty. It will be recalled that Legarda. 
before he deserted Aquinaldo's camp, served as one of Agui- 
naldo's commissioners on August 14, 1899 to confer with Gen.- 
Merritt on the trouble that arose during the capture of Manila. 
Evidently, Legarda, after serving in various responsible posi- 
tions under Aquinaldo thought it wise to quit before the con- 
flict occurred. From that time on, instead of remaining neu- 
tral, commissioner Legarda chose to throw his lot with the 
Americans. *4 


According to the Report of the Second Philippine Commission: 


Senor Legarda had been valuable in the extreme to Ge- 
neral Otis and to all American authorities by the wisdom 
of his suggestions and the courage and earnestness with which 
he upheld the American cause as the cause most beneficial 
to his country. * 


A New Partnership 


Mabini's behavior offers an edifying contrast. Granted 
an interview by the Taft Commission, he entered into a long 
dissertation on the inherent rights of individuals and races to 
shape their own destinies. When Taft finally asked him how an 
independent Filipino government could raise the revenues to 
support itself, ‘Mabini simply shrugged his shoulders and rep- 
lied: The question of revenue is a mere detail." * Thatlwas the 
end of the interview. 


Futhermore, in contrast to Legarda's attitude when he 
wrote Aguinaldo on July 8. 1899 urging the latter not to fight 
because nothing could be gained ''against the inevitable,’ 
Mabini wrote, ; 


lt matters not if we die in the midst or at the end of 
the painful journey; the generations to come, while praying 
over ouf tombs, will grant us tears of love and gratitude, not 
of bitter reproach. * 


Tavera, who became the right hand man of Tatt in the 
establishment of civil government was, together with Felipe 
Buencamino, an organizer of the Federal Party. The party ad- 
vocated annexation. Legarda was also one of the principal 
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leaders of this party. So sure were the Americans of this group 
that Taft stated: 


' 


In the appointment of natives, the fact that a man was 4 
member of the Federal Party was always a good recommen- 
dation for him for appointment. 


The appointment of Arellano as chief justice and of Ta- 
vera Legarda and Luzuriaga as members of the Philippine Com- 
mission was followed by the appointment of many other col- 
laborators. Important appointments to the judiciary were 
made. Among them were those of Victorino Mapa and Flo- 
renting Torres as associate justices. Gregorio Araneta who was 
a prosecuting attorney under the Spaniards and Secretary of 
Justice under Aquinaldo was made Attorney-General. Antonio 
Constantino, *’who also occupied judicial positions under the 
Spaniards and was an elected member of the Malolos Congress, 
became the first Filipino Assistant Attorney-General. More 
and more, the collaborators were presented as the leaders of 
the people in contrast to the resistance leaders who continued 
to be branded as bandits. 


The Bandwagon 


In addition to the efforts of the Federal Party..other groups 
contributed their share of collaboration. On March 17, 1901, 
a group of Spanish mestizos organized the party known as Par- 
tido Conservador. It stood for peace and acknowledged the ~ 
right of American sovereignty under the Treaty of Paris. It 
was headed by Enrique Barrera, Macario Adriatico, Eusebio 
Orense, Gregorio Singian and other Filipinos of Spanish blood. 
The Asociacion de Paz was arganized by Pedro Paterno and 
Felipe Buencamino. This league created a committee com- 
posed of Leon Ma. Guerrero, Pedro Paterno, Joaquin Lara, 
Aquedo Velarde, Pascual Poblete. Rafael Palma, Justo Lukban 
and Nazario Constantino to work with the Americans for peace. 
They secured passes from American commanders to negotiate 
for the surrender of partisans in the hills. Many of these col- 
laborators had been prominent in the revolutionary govern- 
ment. This fact led General Jose Alejandrino to comment in 
his memoirs: 
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The enlightened class who came to Malolos in order to fill 
honorific positions which could serve to shield them against 
the reprisals of ihe people for their previous misconduct, flew 
away like birds with great fright upon hearing the first gun re- 
port, hiding their important persons in some corner, meantime 
that they could not find occasion ta place themselves under 
the protection of the American Army. as 


End Of The Resistance 


Uncritical historians consider this period as the end of the 


— Philippine-American war. Actually it signalled only the end 


of the Revolution for conservative, educated and wealthy Fili- 
pinos who deserted the Revolution because they had nothing 
more to gain from it. These individuals who represented nar- 
row interests were pictured as the leaders of the Filipino 
people — and we have accepted this view without deep analy- 
sis. We have forgotten that because they suited the purposes 
of a foreign power, it was the foreign power which chose them 
as the so-called leaders of the Filipino people. 


They in turn acted in accordance with their own interests. 
Some may have been sincere; nevertheless, a critical examina- 
tion of history reveals them in another. light. They collaborated 
when the people were still trying to drive away an invader that 
threatened to snatch the freedom they had already won. They 
weakened the morale of the fighters in the field. They cast 
doubt on the integrity and legitimacy of our struggie. Later, 
some may have served the people and contributed to their 
well-being but historically, during that phase of our struggle. 
they certainly could not have been the legitimate leaders of 
our people. They failed their country when their services were 
needed most. The bitterness with which some were regarded 
by those who continued the resistance may be gleaned trom 
this statement of Gen. Alejandrino: 


From the rich class neither could the country expect any 
efficacious aid, because in a reunion held in Malolos by the 
most distinguished financiers for the floating of domestic. bonds, 
despite the fact that the one who appeared at the head of 
these Croesuses had subscribed for P50,000, but under a ficti- 
tious arrangement — | believe — just so such a large subscrip- 
tion might excite the patriotism of the others, the amounts sub- 
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scribed were however very insignificant. Later on, | learned 
that many of those who had subscribed did not comply with 
their commitments, and that some of those who received de- 
posits of the payments on the subscriptions had misappro- 
priated them. Our ideas of probity and love of country must 
have been distorted as these men whom the public point out 
with an accusing finger still enjoy the esteem and favors not 
only of the popular masses who have subsequently elected them 
to high positions of responsibility, but also of the highest so- 
ciety in the country. *” 


Another tacet of the policy of using the ‘natives’ against 
their own people was the establishment of the Philippine Cons- 
tabulary. This armed unit under American command was estab- 
lished by Act 1755 on July 18, 1901. Initially, Filipinos could 
rise only to the rank of 2nd lieutenant. It is interesting to note 
that among the first 2nd lieutenants was a certain Agapito 
Bonzon. Could he have been the same Bonzon who stabbed 
Bonifacio and tried to sully the honor of his wife? 


Transformation Of The Struggle 


By 1907, the resistance was finally suppressed. Reformism 
and pariiamentarism took over. Nevertheless, in the election 
for the First Philippine Assembly, the advocates of indepen- 
dence won whereas the Federalistas were trounced. It must be 
noted that in these elections only 104, 966 registered out of 
a population of nearly 8,000,000. Qualified electors were male 
persons who were at least 21 years old, who had resided six 
months in their districts, and had either held office prior to 
August |3, 1898, owned real property worth 500 pesos, or could 
read, write or speak English or Spanish. The defeat of the Fede- 
ralistas. despite the fact that property and other qualifications 
precluded the participation of the more revolutionary masses, 
shows that the Filipinos had not relinquished their dream of 
independence. Perhaps we may also inter from the Federaliste 
defeat that the spirit of anti-American resistance had not yet 
wholly died and the voters were thus expressing their disapproval 
of those who had so quickly gone over to the enemy. 


The new leaders who emerged pursued the people's dream 
of independence by trying to prove to the Americans that we 
were capable of self-government. Thus, what we had won by 
fighting we had to beg for all over again. The subsequent 
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struggle for independence was waged within this framework. 
Thus was born our tendency to mendicancy and subservience. 
The desire for independence that had burned so intensely in the 
hearts of Filipinos flickered and died in an atmosphere of com- 
promise which transtormed our leaders into America’s allies just 
as a new generation of brainwashed Filipinos came of age. 


An Age Of Safe Advocacies 


The suppression of our nationalistic aspirations during the cri- 
tical years of American occupation and the eventual tolera- 
tion of safe advocacies when the time was already propitious 
transtormed the struggle for independence into one which was 
sanctioned and controlled by the Americans. Our leaders may 
have rationalized that the only kind of struggle possible was 
through peaceful means within the framework allowed them by 
the Americans. Sooner or later they became captives of this 
kind of thinking. They first played the game according to the 
rules laid down by the conquerors and ended up believing in 
the premises which were pushed down their throats. 


The result was the emergence of generations of Filipinos 
who believe the historical distortions and who now view their 
past uncritically, always mouthing the same safe phrases and 
proceeding trom the unexamined assumptions that the Ameri- 
cans came to help us, stayed to educate us. and in magnificent 
magnanimity, gave us our freedom. No wonder we regara 
America as the fountain of all that is good, as the ‘'trustee of 
civilization’’ in the words of President Marcos. Many of us 
continue to hold to our childlike faith in our ‘'special relations’ 
with America. We believe implicitiy that a corner of the great 
American heart is reserved especially for us and therefore, 
again in the ringing rhetoric of President Marcos, ‘America 
does not forget. America will not fail us." ° 


Liberation From The Past 


Only a realization of the true origin of our ‘special rela- 
tions’ can give our people the necessary moral courage to de- 
mand what is our right and not to be influenced by sentiments 
of gratitude based on a deliberate lie. Only history can give 
us the correct perspective. Only a realistic grasp of the pre- 
sent as it evolved from the past can make us bold. Only a 
liberation trom the crippling myth can make us really free. 
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UNCHAINING OUR HISTORY 


_ A people in search of identity. in pursuit of coherent na- 
tional ends and in the process of de-colonization should be 
extremely careful in their re-examination ‘and analysis of histor- 
ical events and in their selection of individuals for elevation to 
the status of heroes. People are often guided by symbols, are 
generally deluded by the myths which. adhere to them, and 
cause them to assume proportions beyond their original scope. 
The consciousness of a people exercises a profound influence 
in decision-making and when this consciousness is distorted by 
a mistaken evaluation of events and individuals, the people's 


approach to momentous problems is often disoriented by ap- 


pearances that are mistaken for essences. In many cases, these 
men and events become reference points in the prosecution of 
national programs. An incorrect appraisal of a past event or 
an error in the selection of national heroes not only adds to 
contusions that already impede vision, but may also aggravate 
certain weaknesses of attitude that even now hamper the na- 
tional spirit. Thus, while certain memories should be emphasized, 
while some anonymous or neglected heroes should be resurrec- 
ted, there are also events that have to be deglorified and hith- 
erto-exalted individuals who have to be placed in their prop- 
er context. : 


We should adopt a severely critical attitude towards 
personalities and events and refrain from rashly proclaiming 
* Graphic, June 18, 1969 | | y 
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them as objects of national celebrations. Erroneous evaluations 
and fantastic claims when accepted as truth may provide the 
basis for a supposedly rational conclusion; but such an uncrit- 
ical attifude can bring about a distorted consciousness which 
will become a pervasive influence affecting the structure of 
our historical legacy and the direction of our goals. We must. 
therefore, go deeply into the study and appraisal of historical 
facts for only then can we profit from history and discover the 
real heroes whose deeds are worthy of emulation. 


Simplistic Interpretation Of Events 


We Filipinos have been rather lax and rash in this regard. 

We have allowed accounts of events to be taught and propa- 
gated without examining closely not only their authenticity but 
also the motivations of historical propagandists in popularizing 
their versions. Or, having verified their historicity, we have 
neglected to examine all the aspects of these events. We thus 
tend to be simplistic in our interpretation of historical events; 
we have also accepted certain individuals as heroes without 
close scrutiny, without really viewing them within the context 
af the period they lived in. Thus, for many of us there are only 
heroes and villains. The heroes embody all the virtues and 
could have done no wrong. We have failed to single out the 
particular qualities and acts that have made them heroes and > 
we have regarded their ideas and advocacies as valid for all 
time. We fail to see that, though they may be heroes for our 
race, they have a validity limited to their period and therefore 
cannot be regarded as authorities or their deeds held up as 
examples for current situations which never were within the 
purview of their labors. 


On the other hand. isolated acts and even mere association 
with historic events have been regarded by us as sufficient qual- 
ification to elevate an individual to the status of hero. We 
close our eyes to other acts which may negate his isolated 
‘good deeds.'' As soon as the individual i's established in our 
regard, we overlook the significance of these negative acts 
which if examined in the light of the people's goals may consign 
the individual to ignominy or oblivion. Yet sometimes, these 
acts which are glossed over can exercise a profound influence 
on our attitudes. An ultimate compromise or major surrender 
of principle by one considered a hero may provide our people 
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with the excuse or guideline for present or future compromises 
and surrenders. 


Instant Heroes 


In a subtle move to propagate the virtues of puppetry, there 
have been recent attempts to foist on us certain heroes. ‘Well. 
placed public relations men who are trying to present certain 
political leaders as heroes use the same techniques. The only 
detect of this approach is that these propagandists do not real- 
ize that heroes are not made by Propaganda, that heroes are 
made by the people under the stern eyes ot history. 


On the other hand, the same weakness may be noted 
among some nationalists or their pseudo-converts. In several 
instances, the nationalist pressure has resulted in the hurried 
glorification of events and men. In our efforts at de-coloni- 
zation, we have naturally been impelled to dissociate ourselves 
trom the United States in some respects. This is a gain brought 
about by the nationalist movement in this country. But our 
attempts have been tentative; in many cases they have been 
rash. Some pseudo-nationalists in their desire to present a fa- 
cade of nationalism have resorted to non-basic demonstrations 
of ''Filipinism.'’ The eager nationalists on the other hand have 
accepted these acts and concessions as momentous gains. 
That the attempts have been made because of the pressure of 
events cannot be gainsaid. But sometimes, an over-zealous but 
shallow endeavor to demonstrate de-colonization may be dan- 
gerous because this superficial accomplishment may result in his- 
torical distortions which in turn may lead our efforts in the 
wrong directions. 


Distortions Of The Past 


| Our past must be thorou shly examined not only because 

the present must correctly learn the lessons of the past, but 
also because the past has become present with all the distortions 
and erroneous habits that have not been expunged. We can- 
not build the future as we envision it unless we are correctly 
guided by the lessons of the past. That is why important events 
in the past have to be studied and the lives of men who are 
candidates to the national pantheon must be rigidly scrutinized. 
A hero need not be perfect; he may even have many defects. 
It is his heroic acts and decisions that make him a hero. But 
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these acts and decisions are not per se heroic, they only become 
so when they are in correspondence with the people's interests 
and desires. Mistakes do not necessarily disqualify a man from 
elevation to the status of a hero. For when by one single act, 
he is able to point to the correct direction, embody the people's 
aspirations, and provide an enduring and inspiring example of 
sacrifice, integrity and dedication. he becomes heroic. These 
acts of heroism outweigh his weaknesses or errors. 


On the other hand, a man may be the symbol of a national 
event, but if some of his actions negate the ideals of which 
he is a symbol, he does not qualify for membership in the na- 
tional pantheon. Thus Bonifacio is a hero because he embodied 
the determination of the masses to be free. He sparked the - 
flame of freedom and initiated a series of events in which 
the people participated. He may have lacked certain quali- 
ties desirable in a leader, but his single-minded endeavors to- 
wards the liberation of his people showed them the fidelity 
of a hero to his commitment. Bonifacio did not let his people 
down. No act of his can be cited as a sanction to compro- 
mise and to the surrender of the ideals of freedom. 


People Produce The Heroes 


Survivals of past thinking and attitiides may hold up de- 
velopment because these components of consciousness to a 
large extent detine goals and purposes. The suppression of mem- 
ories of progressive movements that have vitally contributed 
to our development may contribute to the distortion of our 
vision. Thus the various liberation struggles that are legitimately 
a part of our history must be correctly portrayed, emphasizing 
lessons that must be learned, exposing misdeeds, and at the 
same time holding up for the emulation of the people the deeds 
of heroes that must forever be part of our heritage. Those 
men whose reputations in our history have been blackened by 
the colonial version of their deeds must be rescued from their 
anonymity and lingering dishonor. Men who fought the invad- 
er and were dubbed as bandits should be restudied for many 
of them embodied the people's determination to resist. In con- 
trast to those who latet were honored by our conquerors pre- 
cisely because they symbolized "reasonableness" and ‘‘coope- 
ration’ — meaning accommodation and capitulation. Undue 
glorification of these men may lead to the retention of colo- 
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nial ideas. Undue emphasis on certain individuals without tak- 
ing into consideration the deeds of the people who provided - 
the objective pre-conditions for acts of heroism may only lead 
us to certain forms ot sectarianism and the isolation of official 
history from the people. | 


After all, it is the people who produce héroes — and he- 
roes cannot be produced except in correlation with the in- 
volvement of the people. Thus the people should be the basis 
of all heroic acts. They are the reference points of historical 
greatness. To isolate the deeds of individuals from the move- 
ment of the masses is to glorify certain men in separation from 
the heroic masses. Their interaction with the people would be 
overlooked and history would appear as the handiwork of an 
elite or the result of visionary supermen. 


‘All-Sided Aspects Of Events 


A person may play a historical role in a struggle without 
necessarily becoming a hero. Since a true hero must embody 
the aspirations of the people. he must not have committed 
acts which, within the perspective of his historical period. vi- 
tiate the very reason for his veneration. Though he may have 
been guilty of certain lapses in word and deed, still the final 
test is his strict adherence to the ideals for. which he is being 
glorified. A man may have led a fight for liberation but if he 
ends his career with compromise and surrender. thus contradic- 
ting the people's aspirations, the most he can aspire for is to 
be considered an important historical figure. 


A correct understanding of present ills and a good guide 
tor our future can be secured only if, as a historically con- 
scious people, we actively make our own history and also re- 
make what has been passed on to us as our history. Only then 
can we trace the roots of present ills and properly appraise 
the acts of individuals who took part in our history. We should 
learn from history and from these lessons chart our own course 
of action. This attitude will avert the danger of our regarding 
events and personalities uncritically. Moreover, we shall learn 
to view each event in its all-sided aspects rather than in sim- 
plistic terms as we have tended to do. This will help us avoid 
similar errors in the present and even allow us to profit from 
brilliant maneuvers executed -in the- past. | 
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‘Deglorification—If Need Be 


Therefore, if we are serious in our attempts at de-coloni- 
zation, we must unchain not only our culture and our economic 
and political life, but also our history. It must be subjected 
to a rigorous re-examination; we must rewrite it and free it from 
the myths and assumptions imposed on us for interests other 
than our own. | 

But rewriting history does not mean that we should jus 
bring out new facts and dig into our archeological past merely 
to collect its artifacts and exhibit them, not so much as evi- 
dences of past culture, but as empty symbols of our own, like 
the framed diplomas on the walls of less sophisticated homes. 
Though a study of our pre-colonial past is important so that we 
may acquire pride in our race, that is no longer enough. More- 
over, if interest in that period, just like interest in our folk cul- 
ture, is fostered precisely to direct our efforts away trom pe- 


-riods and events of greater relevance to our future, such atten- 


tion to “history'’ becomes reactionary and inimical to our best 
interests. To give substance .to our renewed interest in our own | 
past, we must adopt a definite point of view — that which 
will seek primarily to trace the roots of the physical and intel- 
lectual bondage of the Filipinos. And in pursuing such a task, 
we must resolutely seek out the truth behind the events regard- 
less of who gets hurt. If the result is a downgrading or even a 
repudiation of certain personalities heretofore respected, the 
judgment should not be set aside or mitigated. This restudy. 
of our past must then be geared to a program of action which 
will see the eventual emergence of the true Filipino. 


il 
THE INADEQUACY OF JUNE 12 


It is in this light that we should view the transter of the 
celebration of our independence from July 4 to June 12 as 
well as the celebration of the Aguinaldo centennial. 

The change of date of our independence day celebration 
is definitely a gain. At least there has been a dissociation 
from the American celebration. But we should not stop there. 
The event must be studied carefully if we are to know whether 
in celebrating the day we have really freed ourselves from the 
stigma which the authors of this proclamation have been trying 
to escape. We must also be careful in celebrating the Agui- 
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naldo centennial year lest we make certain decisions which later 
may prove embarrassing to us and to the man we are trying to 
honor. ? 


The date-and the man are of course organically related. June 
|2 is considered as a great turning point in our history because 
the dictatorship established by Agquinaldo proclaimed. Philip- 
pine independence on that date. The tendency to adjudge 
Aguinaldo a hero stems from his association with June 12. 


Again, however, we fall into the error of emphasizing the 
individual and overlooking the role of the people. After. all, 
Aguinaldo’s real place in history is not yet fully established and 
he may yet not survive the strict re-examination of our history. 
Let us not be rash; let us be critical and deliberate in our exam- 
ination. The event may be a guide to an understanding of the 
man. The details of the event may even reflect on his greatness 
or lack of greatness. It is therefore dangeraus to write of the 
man as an already acclaimed hero without having subjected the 
event to more severe judgment. Thus the rush to publish works 
on Aguinaldo as the new hero of the revolution may be com- 
mercially advantageous but historically premature. | 


The celebration of our independence may provide us with 
another holiday, but we may not be correct in celebrating it 
it the de-colonization of our history is our goal. For there are 
certain aspects of June 12 that have to be analyzed and there- 
fore certain actions of the men associated with the event 
ihat need to be brought out. June 12 may tentatively remain 
our independence day but we should be ready to discard it 
tor another date if new historical data should prove our choice 
inadequate. ° 

The role of the people must not be glossed over in our 
efforts to glorify a person or an event. The war for indepen- 
dence must be correctly portrayed, for it could not have been 
a real war if the people had not been involved. We must look 
tor the folk heroes, those who correctly represented the people 
and who were able to make the people participate in a war 
worthy of celebration. We must, however, be caretul lest in 
our undue exaltation of a person or an event, we overlook the 
role of the really progressive sectors that made positive contri- 
butions to our liberation struggles. If we fall into this error, we 
shall isolate ourselves and the history we write from the masses 
who are the real agents of history. 
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Criteria For Independence Day 


June 12 is indeed significant because it was the first time 
the Filipino flag was unturled and the national anthem played. 
But certain distressing aspects of the event may very well make 
it a day of doubtful value as our independence day. To my 
mind the independence day we should commemorate, so that 
it may truly be worthy of remembrance, must satisty three cri- 
teria. First and most important is the people's participation in 
the historic event. Freedom is not real unless it is an achieve- 
ment of the people. a whole nation’s goal won by mass action 
and sacrifice. Second, our independence day should be a sym- 
bol of our desire for freedom from the control of any foreign 
power so that it may serve as an inspiration for our continuing 
struggle to free ourselves. Third, the hero associated with the 
event must be worthy of emulation, by his words and deeds 
worthy to be a symbol of our libertarian aspirations. It is with 
these criteria in mind that we should examine anew the procla- 
mation of June 12. * | 


The Struggle Continues 


After Biak-na-Bato and prior to his departure for Hong- 
kong, Aguinaldo asked the people to lay down their arms. His 
exile, however, did not suspend the libertarian movement. Aqui- 
naldo's compromise at Biak-na-Bato did not mean that he le- 
gislated the revolution out of existence. On the contrary, re- 
sistance continued during his absence in what may be regarded 
as a repudiation of his leadership. Leandro H. Fernandez in his 
book, The Philippine Republic, writes: 


The disorders . . . lacked a commonly recognized leader 
and did not constitute a united movement hence they were 
regarded by the government as mere bandit operations, and 
did not invalidate the pact. Nevertheless, two contemporary 
documents now prove that these disturbances were more than 
mere bandit operations. The first of these is Jacinto’s Sang- 
guniang Hukuman, written in February, 1898, which reveals the 
fact that Bonifacio's former secretary was busy ‘katipunizing' 
Laguna province. The incident may perhaps be dismissed as 
insignificant, had it not been for the tact that Jacinto was 
really the brains’ of the Katipunan and therefore an experienced 
organizer. The second document is the so-called constitution 
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of the general executive committee of Central Luzon. adopted | 
in April, 1898, and signed by forty-five persons, among whom 
were Francisco Macabulos Soliman, a former officer under 
Aguinaldo, and Valentin Diaz, one of the six founders of the 
Supreme Council of the Katipunan. This document established 
a government’ which attempted to operate in the provinces 
of Tarlac, Pampanga, Pangasinan, La Union and Nueva Ecija. § 


When Aguinaldo arrived aboard the American cutter 
~McCulloch"' on May 19. 1898, these rebellions had been going 
on tor two months, though they were not yet under an organ- 
ized and unified leadership. Therefore it is clear that it was 
not he who had mobilized his countrymen for the struggle; mass 
action had been initiated in his absence showing that the. 
people had held firmly to Katipunan goals. These were sepa- 
ratist goals, not the aspirations for a protectorate under Spain 
or the United States that Aquinaldo had been willing and 
would again be willing to accept. : 


A Second Seizure Of Power 


Scarcely a month after his arrival, he issued his indepen- 
dence declaration together with the announcement of his as- 
sumprion of dictatorship. Was this a move aimed at consolidat- 
ing power in his hands, a kind of second seizure of the forces 
ot revolution by the forces of ''moderation'’? That his lead- 
ership was accepted was not so much a tribute to him as a 
proof of the people's eagerness to continue revolutionary ac- 
tion. The prominent Manila lawyer, Ambrosio Rianzares Bau- 
tista, who had advised Aguinaldo on the establishment of a 
dictatorship and could therefore be presumed to be privy to 
the motivations behind it considered the dictatorship a tem- 
_ porary expedient to answer the need of concentrating all civil 

and military powers in one person to enable him ‘to repress 
with a strong hand the anarchy which is the inevitable sequel 
of all revolutions.'’® This preoccupation with "'order’’ is a typ- 
ical ilustrado obsession. 

On June 23, 1898. with Mabini on the scene, the dictato- 
rial government was changed to a revolutionary government 
“whose object is to struggle for the independence of the Phil- 
ippines until she is recognized by the free nations of the earth.’ 
It is clear that Mabini was not satisfied with the June 12 proc- 
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lamation. He knew that the struggle for independence was 
just beginning. Dean Cesar Majul rightly comments: 


The declaration of independente in Kawit on June. 12. 
1898, did not at all please Mabini. First of all he considered 
the action premature. Secondly, he believed that it was ex- 
clusively the work of military men, thereby lacking civil parti- 
cipation which was deemed of great importance, for this par- 
ticipation would have given a greater popular bas's for the 
declaration. (Underscorina supplied) ’ 


In view of all the foregoing, we may say with fair certainty 
that the June |2 declaration was a personal declaration rather 
than one made in obedience to a mass decision. 


Protectorate Not Independent State 


Another aspect of this proclamation which makes it in- 
adequate as an announcement of independence is that it proc- 
laims not an independent state but a protectorate. Adguinaldo 
cites the ''Gréat North American Republic’’ as the protector 
or guarantor of that independence. Among the signers of the 
proclamation was Col. L. M, Johnson of the US artillery. This 
alone should make those who are allergic to July 4, because of 
its American association, reconsider June 12. For in June 12 
we still cannot dispense with the ubiquitous American presence. 
Part of the declaration says: 


And summoning as witness of the rectitude of our inten- 
tions, the Supreme Judge of the Universe, and under tt: pro- 
tection of the Mighty and Humane North American Nation, 
we proclaim and solemnly declare, in the name and by the 
authority of the inhabitants of all these Philippine Islands, that 
they are and have the right to be free and independent; 
that they are released from all obedience to the crown of 
Spain; that every political tie between the two is and must be 
completely severed and annulled. . . (Underscoring supplied) ® 


As this passage indicates, while June !2 was a declara- 
tion of independence from Spain, it put America in a special 
position. This is unfortunate, for what we need most today 
is a declaration of independence from the United States, since 
the American factor is precisely what casts doubt on our inde- 
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pedence. June 12, therefore, is inadequate as a symbal ot 
ovr desire for freedom from any foreign power and cannoli 
serve as an inspiration in our present struggle. On the contra- 
ry. our acceptance of Aguinaldo's appraisal of the United 
States as the guardian angel of our independence leads to 
mendicancy and subservience. 


iL 
ROOTS OF MENDICANCY 


June |2 is indissolubly connected with Aquinaldo in the 
Filipino mind. It is therefore imperative that we examine crit- 
ically Aquinaldo's career, his actions and his beliefs both dur- 
ing and after the revolution. Is the leader so intimately as- 
sociated with the event worthy of emulation, and worthy to 
be a symbol of our libertarian aspirations? 

The appraisal of Aguinaldo's role is vital because throug. 
him we can study the diverse forces that operated within the 
revolutionary movement. It was not a movement with a single 
goal, with a single motivation. For example, we must distin- 
guish between the desires of the masses and the motives of the 
leaders. We must also try to tind more details about the real 
historic struggle and expose the opportunist and traitorous ele- 
ments. After all, what we want to commemorate is the peo- 
ple's struggle tor freedom and not merely the ilustrado ''re- 
volution'' which is what has hitherto been romanticized in most 
of our history books. We must try to see if Aguinalda was 
able to struggle for freedom in a manner valid tor his time, 
and therefore for all time. 


Tejeros—The Defeat Of The Revolution 


Particuiar attention must be directed to certain events 
- that involved Aquinaldo directly or indirectly so that we may 
arrive at a correct evaluation of the man. One such event is 
the take-over from Bonifacio. A study of that period reveals 
that the Cavite revolutionists who belonged to the wealthy 
class had plotted +o seize the réins of the revolution. Bonita- 
cio, in his naivete, lost the leadership of the movement. The 
intention to replace the Katipunan with a revolutionary gov- 
ernment was discernible even during the early phases of the 
revolution. According to Maximo Kalaw. Aguinaldo, as early’ 
as October, 1896, published his first Manitesto proposing to 
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establish a revolutionary governmént instead of continuing the 
Katipunan organization.? The Magdalo and Magdiwang coun- 
cils of the Katipunan in Cavite were sectoral rivals. Agquinaldo 
belonged to the Magdalo faction; the Magdiwang was in closer 


touch with Bonifacio. In a letter to Emilio Jacinto, Bonifacio, 


made the following observation: 


Here the enmity between the two factions is very great, 
because thos2 of Magdalo want to rule all the entire Philip- 
pines, because they say that nothing but the Government of 
Imus is recognized there and throughout Europe.... The 
selfishness of Magdalo is truly disgusting and has been the 
cause of their many reverses in the field. '© 


In the assembly at Tejeros on March 22, 1897, the Cavi- 
tenos were able to seize power. As Teodoro A. Agoncillo re- 
marked in his biography of Bonitacio: 


_.. even his close friends and associates .in the Magdiwang, 
though personally close to him and owing allegiance to him 
as their Supremo, were nevertheless powerless to overcome 
the spirit of regionalism and giving voice to their hiclden 
sentiments, turned against him at a critical period of his ca- 


reer. uy 


Bonifacio's defeat started a chain of events that led to his 
death. It must be recallea that Bonifacio's qualifications were 
questioned by Daniel Tirona on the ground that the former was 
not a lawyer. This is an indication of the bifurcation of lead- 
ership within the movement, as well as a manifestation of ilus- 
trado arrogance. 


Now thut Agquinaldo is dead, instead of celebrating his 
centennial merely by glorifying his deeds beyond all proportion, 
historians might apply themselves more constructively to dig- 
ging deep into the events of the period, among them, those that 


a 


led to the deaths of Bonifacio and Luna. These events must be ~ 


examined in the light of whether Bonifacio was a victim merely 
of regional intrigue or whether his death was part of the attempt 
of the ilustrados to wrest power from plebeian hands in detense 
of their class interests. After all, we cannot just discount with- 
out further investigation Mabini's statement that ‘the death 
of Bonifacio constitutes the first triumph of personal ambition 
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over true patriotism.’ '? If Bonifacio's death was a necessary 
corollary of the transfer of power from plebeian to ilustrado, 
then Tejeros was the defeat of the revolution because it was 
the victory of elements who inevitably led the struggle to com- 
promise — Biak-na-Bato. 


Balintawak Repudiated 


The death of General Luna should also be examined not 
merely in terms of personal rivalries but in the light of the Phil- - 
ippine policy towards the Americans. Luna was known to have 
resisted the attempts of the ‘‘autonomists'’ to pursue a policy 
of collaboration with the Americans. He was for a dynamic 
policy of resistance. His death removed a major obstacle to 
the designs of those. who would pursue a conciliatory attitude 
towards the Americans. Did he-die because of careerist. rea- 
sons or because he was an impediment to peace between the 
young republic and the threatening forces of foreign aggres- 
sion? lf the latter thesis is the correct one, then the events that 
eventually led to the defeat of the resistance against the Amer- 
icans were governed by the same logic. In truth, surrender 
and collaboration became the hailmarks of the ilustrado leader. 
ship in contrast to the continuation of the struggle by the real 
leaders of the people. Collaboration by opportunist elements 
eventually led to loss of morale of the resistance. Vietnam pro- 

vides the modern day contrast where a heroic people produced 
its own leaders: together they have been battling the con- 
temporary counterparts of our leaders of the 1900's. 

The ilusfrado leadership logically led to surrender, and 
Biak.na-bato was clear surrender. Before his departure for. 
Hongkong Aquinaldo issued a manifesto reposing full confi: 
dence in Governor Primo de Rivera and relying on the gover- 
nor for reforms. He asked the people to lay down their .arms. 
The parting message of the surrenderees to the governor clear- 
ly renounced ‘any thought of separation. tt concluded with: | 


May God Bless and perpetuate the peace for the sake 
of the future of our caquritry and for the prosperity and great- 
ness of Spain. '? 


This was no longer the message of Balintawak, of Bonifacio; it 
was its opposite! 
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The Tradition Begins 


Upon his return from Hongkong Aguinaldo continued to 
manifest a mendicant attitude. He may-or may not have been 
promised independence by Dewey but his understanding of 
whatever transpired between them was obviously comes by 
his desire for a protectorate status for the Philippines. In his 
proclamation on May 24, 1898, establishing a dictatorship, he 
said: 

Now that the great and powerful North American nation, 
has come to offer disinterestied prctection fer the effort to 
secure the liberaticn of this country, | return to assume com- 
mand of all the forces for the attainment of our lofty aspira- 
tions, establishing a dictatorial government which will set forth 
decrees under my sole responsibility, assisted by the advice of 
eminent persons, until these islands are completely conquered 
and able to form a constitutional convention, and to elect a 
president and a cabinet in whose favor | will duly resign the 
authcrity. (Underscoring supplied) a 


‘In another proclamation of the same date. Aguinaldo said: 


Filipines: 

The great nation, North America, cradle of true liber- 
ty, and friendly on that account to the liberty of our people, 
oppressed and subjugated by the tyranny and despotism of 
those who have governed us, has come to manifest even here 
a protection which is decisive as well as disinterested toward 
‘us, considering us endowed with sufficient civilization to. govern 
by ourselves this our unhappy land. To maintain this lofty idea, 
which we deserve from the now very powerful nation, North 
America, it is our duty to detest all those acts which belie 
such an idea, as pillage, robbery, and every class of injury 
to persons as well as things. !° 


These declarations confirm two recurrent attitudes in 
Aguinaldo: first, his implicit trust in America and reliance on 
her protection and second, his dependence on ‘eminent per- 
sons. 


The naivete of Aquinaldo in his relations with America set 
down a tradition to be followed by gullible Filipino leaders up 
to this time. It was in 4 way his connection with the Americans 
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that assured him of leadersnip and he did not conceal his. re- 
gard for them. For instance, he warned the people to behave 
well lest they displease the Americans: 


OAR we do not conduct ourselves thus the Americans will 
decide to sell us or else divide up our territory as they will 
hold us incapable of governing our land. ... '% 


in his manifesto of January 8, 1899, he revealed the same ser- 
vile attitude: 


lt was taken tor granted that the American forces would 
necessarily sympathize with the revolution which they had 
encouraged and which had saved them much blood and great 
hardships; and, above. all, we entertained absolute confidence 
in the history and traditions of a people which fought for its 
independence and tor the abolition of slavery; we felt cur- 
selves under the guardianship of a free people. (Underscoring 
supplied) |” 


On July 15, 1898 Aguinaldo in a letter to Admiral Dewey de- 
clared that: 


... the desires ot this Government are to remain aiways in 
friendship with the great’ North American nation, to which we 
are under many obligations. (Underscoring, supplied) !® 


Intellectual Captive 


This was the Aguinaldo who, when inaugurated President 
of the Philippine Republic, walked to Congress with Paterno 
on his right and Legarda on his left, vividly, though uninten- 
tionally, symbolizing his intellectual captivity. From then on the 
ilustrados. were quickly to gain the ascendancy over Mabini 
as Agquinaldo's advisers. Just as Bonifacio and Luna may have 
tallen because they obstructed the desired road to compro- 
mise and conciliation, so Mabini, who at this time was still for 
continuing the resistance, would have to be discarded. On May 
7, 1899 Aguinaldo notified Mabini of his replacement by Pa- 
terno. This Is the account of Jose Albert of the circumstances 
surrounding the event: 


I+ was unanimously resolved to enter into an understanding 
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with General Otis, upon the basis of the proclamation of | 
autonomy offered by the Schurman Commission. A copy of — 
this resolution was delivered to President Aquinaldo by the 
Secretary of the Interior and thé writer; in the said resolution 
there was contained, moreover, a request for the substitution 
of the Mabini cabinet by one which should inspire ih the Amer- 
can Government absolute confidence in the securing of « 
peaceful arrangement. Adgquinaldo, having expressed his agree- 
ment, immediately set out on the same day for Kabanatuan, 
where Mabini was, to inform him of the resolution of Congress. 
(Underscoring supplied} 6 


Mabini comments: 


Inasmuch as .when, to my request for 6 suspension of 
hostilities, the Americans replied that they would not agree 
without submission to their order of the Filipino Army and its 
generals, including Don Emilio, | decided to continue the strug- 
gle, which did not seem to be agreeable to those who. desire 
independence without any struqale. 


It seems that the present cabinet is now negotiating 
with the Americans on the basis of autonamy, and | laugh at 
all this because those who get tired after months of strug- 
gle will be of no service except to carry the yoke of slavery.20 


In a letter dated May 8, 1899, Mabini revealed: 


| have just received a telegram from Sr. Paterno advising 
me that he is ready to accept an autonomy like that of Ca- 
nada and asking for my opinion: and | answered him that | 
do not want any kind of autonomy for. my country under the 
sovereignty of another nation, for otherwise we would be 
openly violating the constitution which they themselves have 
approved and which is still in force. ae 


The Legacy 
Yet another evidence of Adquinaldo's mendicancy 1s 
shown in this passage from a letter to one of his generals dated 


June 24, 1900: 


In order to help the cause of Philippine independence in 
the coming presidential election in the United States of Amer- 
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ica which will take place early in September of this year, 
it is very necessary that before that day comes, that is to say, 
during these months of June, July, and August, wo should give 
the Americans some hard fighting which will redound to our 
credit and cause the downfall of the Imperialist party. 24 


Not surprisingly, considering the intellectual hold of the 
ilustrados over Aguinaldo at this time. his statement merel 
echoed Paterno's manifesto of June 2, |899 in which the latter 
said: 


Within the American nation itself a great political party 
asks for the recognition of our rights, and Divine Providence 
watches over the justice of our cause. 2? 


This attitude of waiting for favorable developments in the 
United States so that we may be granted certain concessions, 
instead of gaining our freedom through our own efforts, is a 
legacy Aguinaldo and others like him seem to have handed down 
to our long line of politicians who went on to beg for freedom 
in innumerable so-called independence missions. A durable myth 
still believed in by many today likewise had its origin in Agui- 


naldo's time — that US Democrats are the special friends of 


the Filipino people. 


Ambivalence And Confusion 


Jacob Gould Schurman certainly made a shrewd apprais- 
al ot Aguinaldo when‘he.talled him both the '' animating and 
also moderating spirit of the insurrection.’ For Aguinaldo's 
attitude was in tact ambivalent. On the one hand, he was at 
heart a Filipino fighting oppression and conquest; on the other 
he was by origin a member of the principalia whose ideologues 
were the ilustrados. He was for freedom, but as a member 
of the wealthy class he looked up to the leaders who were 
educated. His realization of his own inadequacy made him defer 
to them. And, as history has shown, there was a wide gap 
between the people's goal of freedom and the ilustrados’ con- 
cept of independence. The inconsistency of his position made 
him an unstable leader. He tried to occupy a center position 
but because of his class origin ha invariably found himself on 
the right. His class origin won in the end . 
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Aguinaldo's statement upon his capture shows that he no 
longer represented the people: 


The country has declared unmistakably in favor of peace. 
So be it. There has been enough blood, enough tears, and 
enough desolation. This wish cannot be ignored by the men 
still in arms if they are animated by a desire to serve our noble 
people, which has thus clearly manifested its will. So do | 
respect this will now that it is known to me. 


After mature deliberation, | resolutely proclaim to the 
world that | cannot refuse to heed the voice of a people 
longing tor peace, nor the lamentations ot thousands of fam. 
ilies yearning to see their dear ones enjoying the liberty 
and the promised generosity of the great North American 
Nation. 24 


_ The determination and ferocity with which the people, al- 
most spontaneously, ‘without their acknowledged leaders, and 
at great odds, continued the resistance for almost a decade 
proved that Aguinaldo had misread the people. He was 
really expressing the sentiments of the classes which were 
eager to compromise in order to protect and enhance their 
privileged economic positions. And so, inevitably, he became 
more and more divorced from the mainstream of the people 
until he ceased to have any influence over, them. 


Exile Among His People | 


Their rejection of him is best symbolized by his pathetic 
showing when he ran for the presidency of the Commonwealth 
in 1935. Ata time when no one could be elected to any oftice 
if he did not advocate independence, the man who should have 
been the symbol of the struggle for independence won in only 
two provinces, his native Cavite and Camarines Norte.’ This 
was to be his fate throughout his long lite — an exile among 
his people, a relic from a revolutionary era who did not excite 
his people to action, who became a symbol ot compromise. 


As a leader of the Revolution, as President of the Malolos 
Republic. Aquinaldo played a historical role. But this ro'e 
shourd be distinguished trom his historical’ validity as a hero. 
We cannot enshrine him as a revolutionary hero because he re- 
solved his ambivalent attitude against liberty and the people. 
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His life cannot be a subject of emulation because he represen- 
ted the evils which our leadership is continuing today. He had 
one foot with the people and the other with the ilustrados, to 
whose influence he finally succumbed. His subservience to the 
Americans, his.collaboration with Japan, and his récord during 
the new nationalist struggle proved that Aquinaldo was not 
the nationalist that he was purported to be. At the most, he 
represented the opposition to Spain. He cannot be the symbol 
of our struggle against America, because he himself blunted 
our people's struggle against the new conqueror. He and 
his ilustrado advisers inaugurated an era of subservience and 
laid down a tradition of mendicancy. The Americans apprecia- 
ted the position he took and treated him well while those who 
continued the struggle up to 1906 were branded as bandits. 
An editorial of the American-owned Manila Times dated No- 
vember 25, 1925 reflects the esteem of the Americans for 
Aguinaldo in these words: 


There may be some question as to which of the Filipino 
leaders carried off the honors during the days of strife, but. 
im our opinion there can be little question as to the men 
most entitled to distinction in the days of peace. 

Their names are Aguinaldo and Malvar. 


But supposing that after his capture he chose exile like 
Mabini, or even death? Suppose he had resolved his ambiva- 
lence in favor of the people and their longing for liberty? That 
one magniticent act symbolic of the people's resistance could 
have inspired the masses to more resolute action and would 
still be an inspiration for us today. Any vacillations or misdeeds 
of the past would have been wiped off and he would have taken 
his place in his people's hearts and in their history. But he chose 
the path of collaboration — and his association with June 12 
is today one of the reasons for its inadequacy as our indepen- 


dence day. ~ 


MALOLOS—SYMBOL OF VICTORY AND DEFEAT 


The problem, then, is to find another date in which the 
ideal of independence as expressed by fhe people is announced 
without the assistance or sponsorship of another state. The Cry 
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of Balintawak could be such a date for the purity of the desire 
for freedom of those who participated in that historic event. 
It has the added advantage of association with Bonifacio whose. 
idertitication with the people and whose desire for freedom can- 
not be tainted with the slightest doubt. But Balintawak was 
not yet the cry of the whole nation. We seek a day when the 

people as a whole signified in word and in deed their aspiration 
to be free without depending on another power. And that 
could be when the people were in possession of the entire coun- 
try and had dispossessed the Spaniards. 

Dewey admitted that thej Filipinos were in possession of the 
entire islands except Manila and Cavite by the time the Span- 
‘ards surrendered to the Americans on August !3, 1898. This 
meant that as of that date, virtually the whole people had al- 
ready decided that their national goal was independence and 
were involved in the struggle for its realization. Their possession 
of the country except Manila showed their determination. Ba- 
lintawak had been realized and Biak-na-bato repudiated. The 
symbolic date therefore could be the proclamation of the Phil- 
ippine Republic on January 23, 1899. This was a demonstra- 
tion of the national will: this was Balintawak fulfilled! 


Elite And Mass Goals 


It may be alleged by some that the leaders of the repub- 
lic were ilustrados, but we must also remember that it was the 
people who were actively involved in the task of liberation and 
were in possession of the islands. The old colonizers were dispos- 
sessed and the new republic was confronted with a new enemy. 
The ilustrados may have captured the leadership of the republic 
but the people too had been responsible for this republic. The 
two streams therefore flowed into a single channel and found 
expression in Malolos. Malolos was the symbolic realization of 
elite and mass goals, although it was also to be the battleground 
between opportunist and patriotic elements. 


The transfer of the government to Malolos is signiticant be- 
cause this meant that the revolution was no longer parochial 
‘a nature: it was not a mere Cavitefio revolt; there already was 
recognition on the part of the rest of the Filipinos of the exis- 
tence of an independent Republic. The association with Aqui- 
naldo is secondary because of the participation of the people. 
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Anyway: it is wrong to think of Aguinaldo as the prime mover 
instead of as a mere symbol. To persist in this attitude would 
merely promote the fiction that it was Aguinaldo and his ilus- 
trado backers who played the major roles in the resistance. 
The tact is, without the people. there would have been no Ma 
lolos Republic, no Malolos Constitution, and no Aquinaldo. 


Triumph And Tragedy 


June 12 was the expression of the desire of one man who 
succeeded in taking the reins of the revolution. It was an ex- 
pression retlective of the confusion of his class. January 23, 
1899 is more the people's expression of freedom because they 
had participated in the liberation of the country. They recog- 
nized a republic of their own making. It was to be the symbol 
ot and the reward for their struggle. June 12 and Aguinaldo 
were one — and both represented an incomplete declaration 
of the national will. January 23 was the expression and reali- 
zation of the national will. 


Untortunately, the, national will was soon to be discarded 
in tavor of capitulation. This makes January 23 symbolic of 
our people's victory and defeat. In a sense, the fact that the 
Republic was compromised and the people's gains bartered 
away tor the safety and privileges of a few makes it an inade- 
quate freedom day. But perhaps in a deeper sense the combi- 
‘nation of triumph and tragedy that this day represents is what 
we need to remind us, each year that we commemorate this 
date, ‘tirst, that freedom can be won only by mass action, se- 
cond, that we lost our freedom because we entrusted its care 
to a tew and finally, that the task of securing it once more is 
our responsibility and that of future generations. 


A Real Independence Day 


| Perhaps when we shall have completed this task, we may 
have a real independence day. to celebrate in triumph and with- 
out the slightest tinge of defeat. We will no doubt also have 
then heroes to be proud of and leaders we need not apologize 
tor. 





S 


THE FILIPINO ELITE ~ 


The deepening crisis of our society is graphically depicted 
in the Bureau of Census Study on Family Income. The Sete 
presented by the Bureau reveal a -startling picture of acute. 
social inequality. Almost 70% of Filipino families have an in- 
come of less than ?2,500 and fully 46% earn less than ?1,500 a 
year. On the other hand, only 2.6% of Filipino families recejve 
over ®10,000.' While the census study is timely,/it nevertheless 
has its shortcomings in its manner of classification. Considering 
the inflated state of our currency and the: higher cost of living 
in urban areas where most of the higher income families live, 
we can hardly accept the Bureau of Census inclusion of those 
with incomes of ?.10,000 as members of the elite. The true Fil- 
ipino elite would therefore constitute considerably less than 
2% especially if the study included foreign families. This is the 
group which together with foreign corporations arrogates unto 
itself the bulk of the nation's wealth because it wields both 
economic and political power. 


Power And The Elite 


Traditionally, leadership in our country has come from this 
elite. In the isolated instances when our leaders have come from 
outside this group, they have been absorbed and made part 
of the elite both by their quickly gained affluence and by the 
close relationship with the elite that they had had to build up as 
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@ political exigency. 


Because the concentration of economic and political pow- 
er in their hands gives this elite control over the destinies 
of the bulk ot our population, it is imperative that we consider 
the broad historical origins and the development of this group 
so that we may judge for ourselves whether it can or cannot 
secure tor our people the life of freedom, dignity, and material 
well-being that is their right. Foreign and local writers char- 
acterizing the local situation as “explosive” have pointed te 
the growing ‘anger’ of the disprivileged. To: complete the 
picture we must also examine the opposite pole — the elite 
who can be the possible catalysts of this heralded explosion. 
Also, a historical discussion of the origin and composition of this 
elite may serve to help some of its members to take a critical 
look at themselves and perhaps re-examine the direction of their 
activities, the nature of their goals. and their role in present 
and future history. At the outset, we must note that there are 
exceptions to the general conclusions offered herein. For var 
lous reasons, some members of the elite may not behave in 
strictly elitist ways. 


The llustrades 


The Filipino elite has been and stili is a sub-elite within the 
tramework of colonia! relationships. lt has been and still is an 
elite based on wealth, nurtured on the dominant culture and 
speaking the coionizer's language. It has a core that controls 
vast economic spheres and a peripheral support that has a 
stake in the preservation of the sfatus quo. 


Philippine society during the latter part of the Spanish 
period saw the emergence of an elite group — the ilustrados., 
As the choice of the term itself implies, historians have empha- 
_ sized the education of this elite rather than its property base. 
While it is true that some ilustrados were not as rich as others. 
it must be remembered that during this period education was 
almost exclusively the prerogative of wealth. The rich were 
wise and the wise were rich. Money and culture separated 
them from the masses. 


The First Filipines * 
As a matter of fact the term Filipine started as an elitist 
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concept with racial connotations. Filipino was used to designate 
the creoleslor the Spaniards born in the Philippines,fin contrast to 
the peninsulares or those who were born in the Iberian peninsula. 
The natives were called indios. The real colonial elite was limit- 
ed to the peninsulares — Spanish officialdom and the Spanish 
clergy — though the ‘'Filipinos'’ or creoles who were in the 
sisal and political periphery were considered as part of the 
broader spectrum of the ruling class because their race 
assured them socia! status just below the peninsulares. 


These creoles, however, did not have the same opportuni- 
ties as their Iberian brothers in the political, clericai and econom- 
ic tields. Their material aspirations were often thwarted by 
the policies of their peninsular brethren. Their grievances gave 
rise.to feelings of resentment. Consequently, the Filipino Span- 
iards, like their creole counterparts in South America, had an 
ambivalent attitude towards both Spain and the Philippines. 
_ As Spaniards, they felt a sentimental pull towards their mother 
country, but in contrast to the peninsulares, they.also developed 
a certain. loyalty to their place of birth where they had grown 
roots. In @ very real sense they had become “hijos del pais’ — 
sons of the country. The. peninsular knew that. sooner or later 
he would return to his native land, that he was at most on an 
extended visit in this country. His interests and family ties 
were mainly in Spain. The Filipino Spaniard was economically 
and. emotionally based in the Philippines. While culturally and 
— socially a Spaniard, he realized that he was more at home in the 
Philippines than in Spain. Moreover, he was considered by the 
populace as part of the ruling elements here. In Spain he would 
be, at best, among equals and therefore, possibly a non-entity. 


Their economic position and the liberalizing influence of 
education on them brought the leading creoles. into conflict with 
the religious oligarchy and the exponents of Spanish restrictive 
policies over the colonies. The original ‘Filipino’ was therefore 
both a, colonial and an anti-colonial He was a purveyor of 
Catholicism and at the same time an anti-clerical. He was for 
the progress of the Philippines because it meant the progress 
of his class. Yet this same class position did not allow him in 
the beginning to toy with ideas of independence because this 
might mean the end of his group as a participant in the ruling 
process. He was therefore essentially only for reforms that 
would enable him and his group to prosper. The Philippines to 
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the creole ilustrado was the world of the Filipino-Spaniards with 
the native elite as allies. Both were the beneficiaries of the 
authoritarian system of Spanish rule and were in favor of its 
continuance with appropriate moditications. 


The Principalia 


The natives or indios, except for the principalia, formed 
the base of the colonial pyramid. The principalia was com- 
posed of the wealthy landowners. many of whom were descend- 
ants of the early dotus. They became adjuncts of Spanish 
power, having been entrusted with fiscal and administrative 
duties. Through the illicit extraction of part of the tribute and 
the polo assessments, they were able to acquire more wealth. 
Their eventual acquisition by formal ownership of vast land- 
holdings which formerly belonged to the baranguys added to 
their social prestige. From mere administrators of socially 
owned land during the pre-Magellanic period, they eventually 
became formal owners of these lands. They became auxiliary 
members of the ruling class composed of the Spanish encomen- 
doros, the missionary orders and other Spaniards who were giv- 
en royal privileges. 3 


The Chinese Mestizos 


A third group within the emerging Philippine elite was 
composed of Chinese mestizos, the fruits of Stho-Filipino mar- 
riages. They were a class which was considered more produc- 
tive than the indios, a fact confirmed by their position in the 
tribute lists. They paid double the tribute levied on the indio 
because they were supposed to have twice the earning capac- 
ity of the latter. The subsequent expulsion af the Chinese 
and the restriction on their re-entry after the British Occupation 
_ propelled the Chinese mestizos to prosperity. They took the 
place of the Chinese in the economy of the colony and became 
an affluent class. According to the enlightening study of Edgar 
Wickberg on the Chinese in Philippine life, by the first half 
of the 19th century the Chinese mestizos had a virtual monop- 
oly of wholesale and retail trade, had acquired vast land- 
holdings, had entered the professional ranks and had developed 
@ sophisticated version of Hispanic culture. They were cashing 
in on the evolving export economy by coilecting agricultural 
crops and distributing manutactured goods. They became the 
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intermediaries between the rising foreign capitalist firms and 
the growing export industries. 


These mestizos however were not Chinese in orientation. 
Their Filipina mothers had seen to their Catholization and His- 
panization. Because of their wealth, they were able to send 
their sons to study in Manila and abroad. These in turn became 
the agents of further Hispanization of their group. Many of 
them merged with the principalia. 


Agents Of Hispanization 


The native and mestizo-Sangley ilustrados, like the Espa- 
noles-Filipinos, had an ambivalent attitude towards Spain and 
their native country. Their education was Spanish, and the 
mental conditioning they received was Castilian. They looked 
to Spain as their mother country. They aped their superiors 
and aspired to be like them. Yet despite their wealth, they 
were not and could never be Spaniards. The Spaniards tolerated 
them as allies but the racial barrier and the economic restric- 
tions on their position made them conscious of their inferior 
status and gave rise to the resentment that they secretly 
nursed. They were therefore pro-Spanish and at the same time 
anti-Spanish. They were natives and yet they were different 
from the bulk of their countrymen. Property had separated 
them from the masses. Education and culture further empha- 
sized the bifurcation of society. * 


Thus the propertyless masses were ruled by the imperial 
country aided by a local oligarchy. Like the masses, the na- 
tive ilustrados suffered from mistreatment although to a less- 
er degree. But they also enjoyed some of the privileges ot 
rule. They were therefore for reforms which would secure for 
them equality with the Spaniards and hence legitimize their 
status as members of the ruling class. They voiced the genera! 
sentiment of the masses for justice and their rights although 
more often than not their advocacies merely sprang from selt- 
ish motivations. In one sense they were Filipino patriots but 
their patriotism was different from that of the rest of their 
countrymen. 


The Spanish Mestizos 
The emergence of the cacique class from the ranks of the 
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native principalia and the landed mestizo Sangleys made them 
the target of wealth-seeking Spaniards who married into this 
native aristocracy. The result was the Spanish-mestizos. 
These Eurasians. in contrast to the early Spanish mestizas, were 
no longer regarded with contempt as bastard fruits of cleri- 
cal and military liaisons with the nalive women. Because of 
their wealth ard education they too were regarded as part of 
the aristocracy. 


To summarize: The emerging local elite during the last 
days of Spanish rule were the creoles, the Chinese mestizos, 
the Spanish mestizos, and the urbanized indios. All these groups 
had property, education and Spanish culture. 


The abolition of!the tribute lists in the 1880's and the sub- 
sequent adoption of a new system of taxation abolished the 
Classification of people according to racial and legal lines since 
it was becoming clear that ethnic origin and wealth were not 
correlated. Consequently, individuals had more freedom of 
choice to call themselves Spaniards, Chinese or Filipinos. The 
merger of the mestizo and indio social system began to take 
place, the term Filipino was now expanding. The creoles and 
Spanish mestizos, the Chinese mestizos, and the members of 
the principalia who were urbanized and therefore Hispanized 
were now becoming known under the generic term — Filipino. 
Filipino was thus acquiring a larger area of application, although 
the leadership was still Hispanic in language, custom and cul- 
ture. 


Hispanize To Filipinize 


Thus, for a time, the term Filipino was applied mainly to 
those who were Hispanized. The object of Hispanizing the 
indio was to make him a Filipino for the term originally applied 
to Spaniards. The ilustrados believed that Hispanization was 
the basis of being a Filipino. Consequently, there was a defi- 
nite reformist element in their struggle against Spain! A study 
of the role of the ilustrados during the last decades of the 19th 
century would show that their main aim was the thorough His- 
panization of the Philippines so that it might deserve to become 
a province of Spain. They merely wanted the Filipinos to be 
Spaniards and never fully entertained the idea of separating 
trom Spain. They were essentially assimilationist, not sepa- 
ratist. This was to be a fatal source of weakness of the Re- 
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volution when these leaders took over. From the propertied 
and Hispanized elements came the seeds of compromise just as 
the early collaborators with the Americans would later spring 
from the same source. 


Revolutionaries And Reformists 


During the Katipunan revolt, these ilustrados were not part 
of the mainstream of the movement. Bonifacio, Jacinto. and 
the Katipuneros were revolutionaries. Their ‘simplicity and di- 
rectness of purpose’ readily attracted a mass following. They 
had no hesitancy in fighting for independence. The Katipunan, 
according to Dapen Liang, was ‘an expression of the lower class 
in the growth of Filipino national consciousness. But with the 
rising tide of revolt. the ilustrados stepped into the picture. 
Bonifacio was deposed. The leadership of the movement fell 
into ilustrado hands. The inevitable result of the change in lead- 
ership was compromise, the pact of Biak-na-bato. It is signi- 
ficant to note that while the ilustrados during the reform move- 
ment used Spanish, Bonifacio, Jacinto and the other Katipunan 
leaders invariably used Tagalog. When the Malolos Republic 
was organized, Spanish again became the language of the lead- 
ership. 


The Filipinos As A Nation 


The ilustrados had articulated the goals of the masses as 
also their own. By involving the masses in their early reformist 


- movement, they were merely utilizing the people for their nar- 


row ends — or so they thought. They were like the French 
bourgeois revolutionaries who deluded the French people into 
thinking that they shared the same goals. 


Actually, the ilustrados performed their progressive role 
when their propaganda efforts in behalf of the Filipinos made 
the masses aware of their national identity, so that when the 
Philippine Revolution erupted, the term Filipino which had be- 
gun as a concept with narrow racial application and later de- 
veloped to delineate an elite group characterized by wealth. 
education and Hispanic culture, finally embraced the entire 
nation and became a national identification. This was a histor- 
ic moment when it seemed that those coverea by the term 
had the same goals and were an undifferentiated whole. The 
irreversible gain which history will credit to the ilustrado was 
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the acceptance by the people of the idea of equality and the 
concept of nationhood. 


Leaders And Led 


The masses, despite their heroic feats during the Revolu- 
tion, continued te look up to the vacillating, opportunistic ilus- 
trados as their leaders because they had been used to a life 
of obeying their superiors. They had come to believe that 
they were destined to follow. They did not realize that their 
incompetence was only born of deprivation, that their lack of 
capacities was not inborn but was the result of exploitation and 
denial. They did not have the necessary sophistication to re- 
elize that their leaders had selfish purposes. 


The ilustrado viewpoint of the role of the masses in the 
social scheme is best exemplified by the statement of Don 
Vicente llustre, a member of the Philippine Commission and 
regarded by some as the model of Isagani in Rizal's- Fili busteris- 
mo. Claiming before the members of the American Congres- 
sional party headed by Secretary Taft in 1905 that we were 
capable of independence. llustre reasoned out that: 


if the Philippine Archipelago has a governable popular 
mass called upon to obey and a directing class charged with 
the duty of governing, it is in condition to govern itself. These 
factors, not counting incidental ones, are the only two by which 
to determine the political capacity of a country; an entity 
that knows how to govern, the directing class, and an entity 
that knows how to obey, the popular masses. ° 


The following statement of Taftin !908 is likewise revealing: 


The educated Filipino is an aristocrat by Spanish associa- 
tion. He prefers that his children should not be educated 
at the public schools, and this accounts for the farge pri- 
vate schools which. the religious orders and at least one Filipino 
association are able to maintain... . 


To the ‘Ilustrado’, the ignorance of the remainder of the 
people, admitted to be dense, made no difference. .. . on the 
whole, however, there is reason for believing that were 
the government of the islands turned over to the class which 
likes to call itself the ruling class, the movement initiated by 
the present government to educate the ignorant classes would 
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ultimately lose its force. 


The candor with which some of the representatives of the 
independista movement have spoken of the advantage for go- 
vernmental purposes of having 80 per cent of the people in 4 
serving or obedient class indicates this. ° 


The ilustrados who were Spanish-oriented were soon to 
tall victims to the impact of Saxonization. But then their econ- 
omic position was on the ascendant and they had to adjust 
to the new culture. Politics became a channel of recognition 
within the limited colonial framework. The American system of 
education started the Americanization process. The children 
ot the elite became American-oriented and a new horde of 
American-educated Filipinos increased the tribe of colonial sup- 
porters. Anti-colonialism was still rampant among the followers 
of Sakay and the old Katipuneros but the ranks of the new 
ilustrados were rapidly increasing. Many an intelligent Filipino 
was absorbed into their ranks. Protessional, monetary and po- 
litical rewards awaited those young men who now were oriented 
towards America. Even sincere nationalists within these ranks 
had to adjust their goals to the new ground rules. The colo- 
nization process was pursued subtly. The compromising aftr 
tude of the ilustrados was soon forgotten. They had now be- 
come the symbols of success. Self-government could be safely 
granted to them. Moreover, the type of independence that 
was later '‘granted'’ not only conformed to American policies; 
it was also a reflection of the nature of ilustrado leadership. 


The ilustrados therefore became not only the economic 
and cultural leaders, they also became politically influential. 
Today, we find their descendants in high places in the econo- 
mic, political, and educational fields. Their capacity to adjust 
to various situations has won them success. They have been the 
gainers in all regimes and in successive changes of administra- 
tion. 


The New Ilustrados 
The public schoo! system ended the monopoly on education 


of the propertied. The ranks of the intelligentsia have grown. | 


The descendants of the old ilustrados no longer dominate the 
intellectual field although many have entrenched themselves 
in the economic life of the country. Because education is no 
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longer the exclusive prerogative of the rich, the intelligentsia 
ot today is not coterminous with the elite unlike the ilustrados 
of the Spanish times. In other words, the wise are not necessa- 
rily rich and the rich of today need not even be wise. However, 
because of the colonial orientation of education and in pursuit 
of economic gains, the majority of the educated end up in the 
the service of our elite or of their foreign principals. The new 
ilustrados are no longer leaders but dependents and followers 
ot the elite. They constitute the corps of attendants, ideologists 
and apologists of the elite. 


The new ilustrados are assuming the role which the old 
ilustrades played during the Spanish regime. Some display an 
ambivalent attitude reminiscent of the ilustrados of old. At 
times, they identify themselves with America and at other times 
differentiate themselves from her. They are ‘nationalists’ and 
at the same time anti-nationalists. In so far as their economic 
aspirations clash with the interests of the foreigners, they are 
‘nationalists’ but in so far as their efforts are economically 
rewarded by the colonial powers, they are Americanophiles. 
Their culture and ideology is characterized by a growing sepa- 
ration from the rest of the population. 


From the intelligentsia also come some of the theoreticians 
of the nationalist movement. These intellectuals have cons- 
ciously turned their backs on the material rewards offered by 
the elite and foreign business to cast their lot with the people. 
On the other hand, the intellectuals who allow themselves to 
be bribed by the colonial power and the indigenous ruling class 
become the defenders of the system. While the old ilustrados 
played for a time a progressive though opportunistic role, the 
new ilustrados now play thoroughly opportunistic and reaction- 

ary roles. 


American policies were directed towards strengthening the 
colonial nature of our economy and so inevitably the sub-elite 
of Spanish society became the sub-elite of the American pe- 
riod. This elite increased their land holdings, engaged in export 
industries, cashed in on free trade and are now enjoying eco- 
- nomic and political power. 


“Case Affluence' 


Americanization became the predominant characteristic 
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of the new elite. These who with some foreigners belong to 
what the Bureau of Census calls the ‘'statistical elite’ comprise 
merely 2.6% of the population. Of course, the bulk of this 
2.6% are not the real elite. Mostly, they are the organization 
men who are there not because of class affluence but because 
of ‘case affluence,'’ being men who by their American style 
of work and by techniques of conformity have advanced them- 
selves into the higher income brackets. Some are politicians, 
others are bureaucrats who have a vested interest in the status 
quo. They have acquired American habits and share in the bulk 
of the national income, for the elite has become a partner of 
American imperialism. 


Negation Of The llustrado 


Where the clerics opposed the popularization of the 
Spanish language, the Americans made English an instrument 
of conquest. Through the elite, American ways are being cons- 
tantly inculcated among the people. New additions are being 
made to the elite but at the same time they are being divorced 
from the people. The education that has heen made en ins- 
trument of colonialism is turning out to be a double-edged wee- 
pon for among the awakened are those who, because they can- 
not enter the elitist class or because they patriotically refuse 
that opportunity for personal material advancement, are be- 
coming more and more identified with the peopie, They have 
come to articulate the aspirations of the masses and in turn the 
masses are awakening to their real potentialities. Education 
which was the earmark of the ilustrado. has abolished the ilus- 
trado class in the old sense. Education and wisdom are no 
longer a monopoly of wealth. 


The "Ins" And The "Outs 


Where thé Filipino elite started as a non-Filipino group be- 
cause the basis was racial, the Filipino elite of today is becom: | 
ing anti-Filipino because of material interests. This is due to 
its identification with foreign interests and foreign ways and to 
the use of a foreign language. They may be the native elite, 
but they are still a sub-elite within an essentially colonial frame- _ 
work, Where the’ ilustrados. of old tried to use their Hispanism 
to forge an identity separate from that of the colonial power, 
the new ilustrados. of today and the elite they serve no longer 
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struggle for real differentiation. They work for assimilation 
not on racial but on economic lines because capital now trans- 
cends national barriers. Of course, there are some individual 
exceptions. Whether some of our elite will eventually identify 
themselves with the nationalist connotation of the ‘term Filipino 
will depend on whether or not they have the patriotism and the 
integrity to sacritice personal material interests for the com- 
mon good. 


The elite lines today are clearly demarcated and more and 
more Filipinos are acquiring an articulated sense of deprivation. 
Now the people are not voiceless, now they are beginning to 
see the difference in outlook between themselves and the elite. 
The elite may feel that they, the 2%, are ''in'' and all the rest 
are on the outside looking in. Actually the 2% are the ones 
outside ot our society. Together with foreign firms they may 
be creating for themselves a situation which they may not be 
able to control. The elite may yet become, though unwittingly, 
an agent of social change if it pushes the polarization of society 
to the point where the governed will no longer tolerate a ‘'direc- 
ting class’ and will at last realize that they can and should 
govern themselves, finding the leadership they need from their 


ranks. 
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VENERATION WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING 


In the histories of many nations, the national revolution 
represents a peak of achievement to which the minds of men 
return time and again in reverence and for a renewal of faith 
in freedom. For the national revolution is invariably the one 
period in a nation’s history when the people were most united, 
most involved, and most decisively active in the fight for 
freedom. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that almost 
always the leader of that revolution becomes the principal hero 
of his people. There is Washington for the United States, 
Lenin for the Soviet Union, Bolivar for Latin America, Sun Yat 
Sen, then Mao Tse-Tung for:China and Ho Chi Minh for Viet- 
nam. The unity between the venerated mass action and the 
honored single individual enhances the influence of both. 


In our case, our national hero was not the leader of our 
Revolution. In fact, he repudiated that Revolution. In no 
uncertain terms he placed himself against Bonifacio and those — 
Filipinos who were fighting for the country’s liberty. In fact, 
when he was arrested, he was on his way to Cuba to use his med- 
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ical skills in the service ot Spain. And in the manifesto of 
December 15, 1896 which he addressed to the Filipino people, 
he declared: 


From the very beginning, when ! first had notice of what 
was being planned, | opposed it, fought it, and demonstrated 
its absolute impossibility. . . . 


| did even more. When later, against my advice, the 
movement materialized, of my own accord | offered not alone 
my aood offices, but my very life, and even my name, to be 
used in whatever way might seem best, toward stifling the 
rebellion; for convinced of the ills which it would bring, | 
considered myself fortunate if, at any sacrifice, | could prevent 
such useless misfortunes. ... 1! have written also (and | repeat 
my words) that reforms, to be beneficial, must come from 
above, and those which come from below are irregularly gained 
and uncertain. 


Holding these ideas, | cannot do less than condemn, and 
| do condemn this uprising — as absurd, savage, and plotted 
behind my back — which dishonors us Filipinos and discredits 
those that could plead our cause. | abhor its criminal methods 
and disclaim all part in it, pitying from the bottom of my 
heart the unwary that have been deceived into taking part 
in it. | 


Rizal And The Revolution 


Rizal's refusal to align himself with the revolutionary forces 
and his vehement condemnation of the mass movement and of 
its leaders, have placed Filipinos in a dilemma. Either the Rev- 
olution was wrong, yet we can not disown it; or Rizal was 
wrong, yet we cannot disown him either. By and large, we have 
_ chosen to ignore this apparent contradiction. Rizalists, espe- 
cially, have taken the easy way out, which is to gloss over the 
matter. They have treated Rizal's condemnation of the Ka- 
tipunan as a skeleton in his closet and have been responsible 
for the ‘silent treatment’ on his unequivocal position against 
the Revolution. 


To my knowledge, there has been no extensive analysis of 
this question. For some Rizalists, this aspect of Rizal has been 
a source ot embarrassment inasmuch as they picture him as the 
supreme symbol of our struggle for freedom. Others in fact 
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privately agree with his stand as evidenced by their emphasis 
on the gradualism of Rizal's teachings particularly his insistence — 
on the primacy of education. They would probably praise Rizal's 
stand against the Revolution if they dared. Since they do not 
dare tor themselves, they are also prudently silent for Rizal's 
sake. Others, careless and superficial in their approach to his- 
tory and perhaps afraid to stir a hornet's nest of controversy, 
do not think it important to dwell on this contradiction between 
our Revolution and our national hero and elect to leave well 
enough alone. Perhaps they do not perceive the adverse con- 
sequences of our refusal to analyze and resolve this contradic- 
tion. Yet the consequences are manifest.in our regard for our 
Revolution and in our understanding of Rizal. 


The Philippine Revolution has always been overshadowed 
by the omnipresent figure and the towering reputation of Rizal. 
Begause Rizal took no. part in that Revolution and in fact repu- 
diated it, the general regard for our Revolution is not as high 
as it otherwise would be. On the other hand, because we refuse | 
to analyze the significance of his repudiation, our understanding 
of Rizal and of his role in our national development remains 
superficial. This is a disservice to the event, to the man, and 
to ourselves. | 


Viewed superficially, Rizal's reaction toward the Revolution 
is unexpected, coming as it did from & man ‘whose life and la- 
bors were supposed to have been dedicated to the cause of his 
country's freedom. Had someone of lesser stature uttered those 
words of condemnation, he would have been considered a trai-_ 
tor to the cause. As a matter of fact, those words were treason- 
ous in the light of the Filipinos’ struggle against Spain. Rizal re- 
pudiz!uu ime one act which really synthesized our nationalist 
aspirations, and yet we consider him 4 nationalist leader Such 
an appraisal has dangerous implications \because it can be used 
to exculpate those who actively betrayed the Revolution and 
may serve to-diminish the ardor of those who today may be 
called upon to support. another great nationalist undertaking 
to complete the anti-colunial movement. 


An American-Sponsored Hero 


We have magnified Rizal's role to such an extent that we 
have lost our sense of proportion and relegated to a subordi- 
nate position our other great men and the historic events in 
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which they took part. Althouch Rizal was already a revered 
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tigureé and became more so atter his martyrdom, it cannot be 
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other, that of minimizing the importance of other herces or 
even of villitying them. There is no question that Rizal had the 


qualities of greatness. History cannot deny his patriotism. He 
was a martyr to oppression, obscurantism and bigotry. His 
dramatic death captured the imagination of our people. Still, 
we must accept the tact that his forma! designation as our 
national hero, his elevation to his present eminence so far above 
all our other heroes was abetted and encouraged by the Ameri- 
cans. 


it was Governor William Howard Taft who in !901 suqqest- 
ed to the Philippine Commission that the Filipinos be given a 
national hero. The Free Press of December 28, 1946 gives this 
account of a meeting of the Philippine Commission: 


And now, gentiemen, you must have a national hero. In 
these fateful words, addressed by then Civil Governor W. H. 
Taft to the Filipino members of the civil commission, Pardo 
de Tavera, Legarda, and Luzuriaga, lay the genesis of Rizal 
Day. . 

In the subsequent discussion in which the rival merits of 
the revolutionary heroes were considered, the final choice —— 
now universally acclaimed a wise one —— was Rizal. And se 


was history made. 


Theodore Friend in his book, Between Two Empires, says 
that Tatt ‘with other American:colonial officials and some con- 
servative Filipinos, chose him (Rizal) as a model hero over other 
contestants — Aquinaido too militant, Bonifacio too radical, 
Mabini unregenerate.'* This decision to sponsor Rizal was 
implemented with the passage of the following Acts of the 
Philippine Commission: (1) Act No. 137 which organized the 
politico-military district of Morong and named it the province 
of Rizal "'in honor of the most illustrious Filipino and the most 
illustrious Tagalog the isiands had ever known,” (2} Act No. 243 
which authorized a public subscription for the erection of a 
monument in honor of Rizal at the Luneta, and (3) Act No. 345 
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which set aside the anniversary of his death as a day of observ- 


| ance. 


This early example of American "aid" is summarized by 
Governor W. Cameron Forbes who wrote in his book, The 
Philippine Islands: 


It is eminently proper that Rizal should have become the 
acknowledged national hero of the Philippine people. The 
American administration has lent every assistance to this recog- 
nition, setting aside the anniversary of his death to be a day of 
observance, placing his picture on the postage stamp most 
commonly used in the islands, and on the currency. ... and 
throughout the islands the public schools teach the young Fil- 
ipinos to revere his memory as the greatest of Filipino pa- 
triots. (Underscoring supplied) 


The reason for the enthusiastic American attitude becomes 
clear in the following appraisal of Rizal by Forbes: 


Rizal never advocated independence, nor did he advocate 
armed resistance to the government. He urged reform from 
within by publicity, by public education, and appeal to the 
public conscience. (Underscoring supplied) 4 


Taft's appreciation for Rizal has much the same basis, as evi- 
denced by his calling Rizal ''‘the greatest Filipino, a physician. 
a novelist and a poet (who) because of his struggle for a bet- 
terment of conditions under Spanish rule, was unjustly convict- 
ed and shot... .'' 


The public image that the Americans desired for a Filipino 
national hero was quite clear. They favored a hero who would 
not run against the grain of American colonial policy. We 
must take these acts of the Americans in furtherance of a Ri- 
zal cult in the light of their initial policies which required the 
passage of the Sedition Law prohibiting the advocacy of inde- 
pendence and the law prohibiting the display of the Filipino 
tlag. The heroes who advocated independence were therefore 
ignored. For to have encouraged a movement to revere Bo- 
nitacio or Mabini would not have been consistent with Ameri- 
can colonial policy. 


Several factors contributed to Rizal's acceptability to the 
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Americans as the official hero of the Filipinos. In the first place, 
he was safely dead by the time the Americans began their 
aggression. No embarrassing anti-American quotations could 
ever be attributed to him. Moreover, Rizal's deaniwite martyr- 
dom had already made him the symbol of Spanish oppression. 
To focus attention on him would serve not only to concentrate 
Filipino hatred against the erstwhile oppressors, it would also 
blunt their feelings of animosity toward the new conquerors 
against whom there was still organized resistance at that time. 
His choice was a master stroke by the Americans. The honors 
bestowed on Rizal were naturally appreciated by the Filipinos 
who were proud of him. 


At the same time, the attention lavished on Rizal relega- 
ted other heroes to the background — heroes whose revolu- 
tionary example and anti-American pronouncements might have 
stiffened Filipino resistance to the new conquerors. The Amer- 
icans specially emphasized the fact that Rizal was a reformer, 
not a separatist. He could therefore not be invoked on the 
question of Philippine independence. He could not be a rally- 
ing point in the resistance against the invaders. 


lt must also be remembered that the Filipino members of 
the Philippine Commission were conservative ilustrados. The 
Americans regarded Riza! as belonging to this class. This was, 
therefore, one more point in his favor Rizal belonged to the 
right social class — the class that they were cultivating and 
building up for leadership. 


It may be erqued that, faced with the humiliation of a sec- 
ond colonization, we as a people felt the need for a super- 
hero to bolster the national ego and we therefore allowed our- 
selves to be propagandized in favor of one acceptable to the 
colonizer. Be that as it may, certainly it is now time for us to 
view Rizal with more rationality and with more historicity. This 
need not alarm anyone but the blind worshipper. Rizal will 


still occupy a good position in our national pantheon even if 


we discard hagiolatry and subject him to a more mature his- 
torical evaluation. 


A proper understanding of our history is very important 
to us because it will serve to demonstrate how our present has 


been distorted by a faulty knowledge ot our past. By unrav- 


eling the past we become contronted with the present already as 
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future. Such a re-evaluation may result in a down-grading of 
some heroes and even a discarding of others. It cannot spare 
even Rizal, The exposure of his weaknesses and limitations will 
also mean our liberation, for he has, to a certain extent, become 
part of the superstructure that supports present consciousness. 
That is why a critical evaluation of Rizal cannot but lead to a 
revision of our understanding of history and of the role of the 
individual in history. 


Orthodox historians have presented history as a succession 
of exploits of eminent personalities, leading many of us to re- 
gard history as the product of gifted individuals. This ten- 
dency is strongly noticeable in those who have tried of late to 
manufacture new heroes through press releases, by the crea- 
tion of foundations, or by the proclamation of centennial cele- 
brations. Though such tactics may succeed for a limited period, 
they cannot insure immortality where there exists no solid ba- 
sis * it. In the case of Rizal, whiie he was favored by colonial 
support and became good copy for propagandists, he had the 
qualifications to assure his immortality. It must be admitted, 
however, that the study of his life and works has developed into 
a cult distorting the role and the place of Rizal in our history. 


The uncritical attitude of his cultists has been greatly res- 
ponsible for transforming biographers into hagiographers. His 
weaknesses and errors have been subtly underplayed and his 
virtues grossly exaggerated. In this connection, one might ask 
the question, what would have happened if Rizal had not been 
executed in December of 1896? Would the course of the 
Philippine Revolution have been different? This poses the ques- 
tion of the role of the individual in history. Was this historical 
phase of our libertarian struggle due to Rizal? Did the propa- 
gandists of the 19th century create the period or were they 
created by the period? 


The Role Of Heroes 


With or without these specific individuals the social re- 
lations engendered by Spanish colonialism and the subsequent 
economic development of the country would have produced 
the nationalist movement. Without Rizal there would have de- 
veloped other talents. Without Del Pilar another propagandist 
would have emerged. That Rizal possessed a particular talent 
which influenced the style of the period was accidental. That 
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he was executed on December 30 only added more drema te 
the events of the period. If there had been no Rizal, another 
type of talent would have appeared who might have given a 
different style to the historic struggle; but the general trend 
engendered by the particular social relations would have re- 
mained the same. 


Without Rizal there may have been a delay in the matura- 
tion of our libertarian struggle, but the economic development 
of the period would have insured the same result. Rizal may 
have accelerated it. Rizal may have given form and articula- 
tion and color to the aspirations of the people. But even with- 
out him, the nationalist struggle would have ensued. This is 
likewise true in the case of present-day national liberation move- 
ments. The tundamental cause of mass action is not the utter- 
ances of a leader; rather, these leaders have been impelled to 
action by historical forces unleashed by social development. 
We must therefore not fall into the error of projecting the 
role of the individual to the extent of denying the play of these 
forces as well as the creative energies of the people who are 
the true makers of their own history. 


Because Rizal had certain qualities, he was able to serve 
the pressing social needs of the period, needs that arose out 
ot general and particular historical forces. He is a hero in 
the sense that he was able to see the problems generated by 
historical forces, discern the new social needs created by the 
historical development of new social relationships, and take an 
active part in meeting these needs. But he is not a hero in 
the sense that he could have stopped and altered the course 
of events. The truth of this statement is demonstrated by the- 
tact that the Revolution broke out despite his refusal to lead it 
and continued despite his condemnation of it. Rizal served his 
people by consciously articulating the unconscious course of 
events. He saw more clearly than his contemporaries and felt 
with more intensity the problems of his country, though his 
viewpoint was delimited by his particular status and upbringing. 
He was the first Filipino but he was only a limited Filipino, the 
ilustrado Filipino who fought for national unity but feared the 
Revolution and ioved his mother country, yes, but in his own 
ilustrado way. 


Though we assert that the general course of history is not 
directed by the desires or ideas of particular men, we must not 
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fall into the error of thinking that because history can proceed 
independently of individuals it can proceed independently of 
men. The fact is that history is made by men who confront 
the problems of social proaress and try to solve them in ac- 


cordance with the historic conditions of their epoch. They set 


their tasks in conformity with the given conditions of their times. 
The closer the correspondence between a man's perception of 
reality and reality itself, the greater the man. The deeper his 
commitment to the people's cause in his own time as evidenced 
_ his life and deeds, the more heroic he becomes as a leader 
ot men. Hence, tor a deeper understanding and a more pretise 
evaluation of Rizal as Filipino and as hero, we must examine at. 
some length the period during which Rizal lived. | 


Innovation and Change 


Rizal lived in a period of great economic changes. These 


‘were inevitably accompanied by cultural and political ferment. 


The country was undergoing grave and deep alterations which. 
resulted in a national awakening. The English occupation of the 
country, the end of the galleon trade, and the Latin-American 
revolutions of that time were all factors which led to an eco- 
nomic re-thinking by liberal Spanish officials. The establishment 
of non-Hispanic commercial houses broke the insular belt that 
had circumscribed Philippine lite for almost two centurles and 
a half. The middie of the 19th century saw 51 shipping and 
commercial houses in Manila, |2 of which were American and 
non-Hispanic Eurobean, These non-Spanish houses gree 
monopolized the import-export trace. The opening of the ports 
of Sual, Cebu, Zamboanga, Legaspi and Tacloban. all during 
the second half of the 19th century, enabled these non-Spanish 
interests to establish branches beyond the capital city, thus. 


further increasing cosmopolitan penetration. ° igs 


European and American financing were vital agents in the 
emerging export economy. Merchants gave crop advances to 
Indio and Chinese-mestizo cultivators, resulting in increased sur: 
pluses ot agricultural export products. The Chinese received’. 
loans for the distribution of European goods and the collection 
of Philippine produce for shipment abroad. Abaca and sugar 
became prime exports during this period as a result of these 
Luropean and American entrepreneurial activities. The trans- 
formation of the sugar industry due to financing and the in- 
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troduction of steam-powered milling equipment increased su- 
gar production from 3,000 piculs in mid-|9th century to near- 
ly 2,000,000 piculs in four decades. ° 


These economic developments inevitably led to improve- 
ment in communications. The infra-structure program of the 
Spanish government resulted in a moderately functional road 
system. The third quarter of the century saw the opening of 
railroad lines. The steamship effected both internal and exter- 
nal linkages, postal services improved, the telegraph was inaugu- 
rated in 1873, and by |880, we were connected with the world. 
by a submarine cable to Hong Kong. Manila's water system 
was modernized in 1870; we had street cars in 1881 and tele- 
phone and electric lights in the metropolitan region during the 
same period. Material progress set the stage for cultural and so- 
cial changes, among them the cultivation of cosmopolitan atti- 
tudes and heightened opposition to clerical control. Liberalism 
had invaded the country as a result of the reduction of the 
Spain-Manila voyage to thirty days after the opening of the 
Suez Canal. The mestizo culture that developed became the 
crude ideological framework of the ferment among the affluent 
indios and mestizos. ’ 


The Ideological Framework 


Economic prosperity spawned discontent when the native 
beneficiaries saw a new world of affluence opening for them- 
selves and their class. They attained a new consciousness and 
hence, a new goal — that of equality with the peninsulares 
— not in the abstract, but in practical economic and political 
terms. Hispanization became the conscious manifestation of 
economic strugqie, of the desire to realize the potentialities 
offered by ihe period of expansion and progress. Hispaniza- 
tion and assimilation constituted the ideological expression of 
the economic motivations of affluent indios and mestizos. 
Equality with the Spaniard meant equality of opportunity. But 
they did not realize as yet that real equality must be based on 
national freedom and independence. They were still in the 
initial phases of nationalist consciousness — a consciousness 
made possible by the market situation of the time. The lordly 
friar who had been partly responsible for the isolation of the 
islands became the target of attacks. Anti-clericalism became 
the ideological style of the period. 
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These then were the salient economic and ideological fea- 
tures of Rizal's time. A true historical review would prove that 
great men are those who read the times and have a deeper 
understanding of reality. It is their insights that make them con- 
versant with their periods and which enable them to articulate 
the needs of the people. To a large extent, Rizal, the ilustrado, 
tulfiiled this function, for in voicing the goals of his class he had 
to include the aspirations of the entire people. Though the aims 
of this class were limited to reformist measures, he expressed 
its demands in terms of human liberty and human dignity and 
thus encompassed the wider aspirations of all the people. This 
is not to say that he was conscious that these were class goals; 
rather, that typical of his class, he equated class interest with 
people's welfare. He did this in good faith, unaware of any 
basic contradictions between the two. He was the product 
of his society and as such could be expected to voice only those 
aims that were within the competence of his class. Moreover, 
social contradictions had not ripened sufficiently in his time to 
reveal clearly the essential disparateness between class and 
national goals. Neither could he have transcended his class 
limitations, for his cultural upbringing was such that affection 
for Spain and Spanish civilization precluded the idea of break- 
ing the chains of colonialism. He had to become a Spaniard 
first before becoming a Filipino. ° 


Asa social commentator, as the exposer of oppres- 
sion, he performed a remarkable task. His writings were peri 
of the tradition of protest which eventually blossomed ino 
revolution, into a separatist movement. His original aim of 
elevating the indio to the level of Hispanization of the penin- 
sular so that the country could be assimilated, could become 
a province of Spain, was transformed into its opposite. Instead 
of making the Filipinos closer to Spain, the propaganda gave 
root to separatism. The drive for Hispanization was transformed 
into the development of a distinct national consciousness. 


Rizal contributed much to the growth of this national con- 
sciousness. It was a contribution not only in terms of propagan- 
da but in something positive that the present generation of 
Filipinos will owe to him and for which they will honor him by 
completing the task which he so nobly began. He may have 
had a different and limited goal at the time, a goal that for us 
is already passe, something we take for granted. However, for 
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his time this limited goal was already a big step in the right 
direction. This contribution was in the realm of Filipino nation- 
hood — the winning of our name as a race, the recognition of 
our people as one, and the elevation of the indio into the Fil- 
 jpino. 


-The Concept Of Filipino Nationhood © 


This was a victory in the realm of consciousness, a vic- 
tory in a racial sense. However, it was only a partial gain, 
for Rizal repudiated real de-colonization. Beguiled by the new 
ccolonizer, most Filipinos followed the example of Rizal. As 
a consequence, the development of the concept of national 
‘consciousness stopped short of real de-colonization and we have 
not yet distinguished-the true Filipino from the incipient Fil- 
ipino. 23 | 

The concept of Filipino nationhood is an important tool 
of analysis as well as a conceptual weapon of struggle. There 
are. many Filipinos who do not realize they are Filipinos only 
in the old cultural, racial sense. They are not aware of the term 
Filipino as a developing concept. Much less are they. aware. 
that today social conditions demand that the true Filipino be 
one who is consciously striving for de-colonization and _ inde- 
pendence. 


Perhaps it would be useful at this point to discuss in some 
detail the metamorphosis of the term Filipino not just as a mat- 
ter of historical information but so that we may realize the 
importance of Rizal's contribution in this regard. Even more 
-vaiuable are the insights we may gain into the inter-dependence 
between material conditions and consciousness as manitested 
in the evolution of the word Filipino in terms of its widening 
applicability and deeper significance through succeeding 
sated of our history. BEARS 

lt is important to bear in mind that the term Filipino 
originally referred to the creoles — the Spaniards born in the 
Fhilippines —- the Espafoles-Filipinos or Filipinos, for short. 
The ‘natives were called indios. Spanish mestizos who. could 
pass off for whites claimed to be creoles and therefore Filipi- 
nos. Towards the last quarter of the |9th century, Hispanized 
and urbanized indios along with Spanish mestizos and sangley 
mestizos began to call themselves Filipinos, especially after the 
abolition of the tribute lists in the 1880's and the economic 
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We must also correct the common impression that the 
Filipinos who were in Spain during the Propaganda Period were 
all indios. In fact, the original Circulo Hispano-Filipino was 
dominated by creoles and peninsulares. The Filipino community 
in Spain during the 1880's was a conglomerate of creoles, Span- 
ish. mestizos and sons ot urbanizedindios and Chinese mestizos.‘ 


This community came out with an organ called Espana er. 
Filipinas which sought to take the place of the earlier Revista 
Circulo Hispano Filipino founded by another creole, Juan Atay- 
de. Espana en Filipinas was mainly an undertaking of Spaniards 
and Spanish mestizos. The only non-Spaniard in the staff was 
Baldomero Roxas. | Its first issue came out in 1887. It was 
‘moderate’ in tone and tailed to win the sympathy of the 
native elements. In a letter to Rizal, Lopez-Jaena criticized 
it in these words: 


From day to day | am becoming convinced that our 
countrymen, the mestizos, far from working for the common 


welfare, follow the policy of their predecessors, the Azcarra. 
10 


gas. 

Lopez-Jaena was referring to the Azcarraga brothers. who had 
held important positions in the Philippines and in Spain, but 
who, though they had been born here, showed more sympathy 
for the peninsulares. it is fortunate that a street which was once 
named for one of them has become Claro M. Recto today. 


Differences between the creoles and the ‘genuine’ Fil- 
ipinos as they called themselves, soon set in. It was at this time 
that Rizal and other indios in Paris began to use the term indios 
bravos, thus ‘transforming an epithet into a badge of honor.’ 
The cleavage in the Filipino colony abroad ushered in a new 
period of the Propaganda which may be said to have had its 
formal beginning with the birth of La Solidaridad. Its leaders 
were indios. The editor was not a creole like Lete or a Spanish 
mestizo like Llorente but Lopez-Jaena and later Marcelo H. 
del Pilar. La Solidaridad espoused the cause of liberalism and 
fought for democratic solutions to the problems that beset the 
Spanish colonies. 


From its declaration of aims and policies the class basis 
of the Propaganda is quite obvious. The reformists could not 
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shake off their Spanish orientation. They wanted accommoda- 
tion within the ruling system. Rizal's own reformism is evident 
in this excerpt from his letter to Blumentritt: 


. under the present circumstances, we do not want 
separation from Spain. All that we ask is greater attention. 
better education, better government employees, one or two 
representatives and greater security for our persons and prop- 
erty. Spain could always win the appreciation of the Filipinos 
if she were only reasonable! |! 


The indios led by Rizal gained acceptability as Filipinos 
because they proved their equality with the Spaniards in terms 
of both culture and property. This was an important stage 
_ in our appropriation of the term Filipino. Rizal's intellectual 
excellence paved the way for the winning of the name for the 
natives of the land. It was an unconscious struggle which led 
to a conscious recognition of the pejorative meaning of indio. 
Thus, the winning of the term Filipino was an anti-colonial vic- 
tory for it signified the recognition of racial equality between 
Spaniards and Filipinos. 


The ''Limited" Filipinos 

But the appropriation of this term was not the end of the 
historic struggle for national identity. While for Rizal's time 
this was a signal victory, it was in truth a limited victory for 
us. For the users of the term were themselves limited Filipinos 
based on education and property. Since this term was applied 
to those who spoke in the name of the people but were not 
really of the people, the next stage for this growing concept 
should be the recognition of the masses as the real nation and 
_ their transformation into real Filipinos. However, the Filipino 
of today must undergo a process of de-colonization before he 
can become a true Filipino. The de-colonized Filipino is the real 
goal for our time just as the Hispanized Filipino was once the 
goal of the reformists. 


Though Rizal was able to win for his countrymen the name 
Filidino, it was still as ilustrado that he conceived of this term. 
As ilustrado he was speaking in behalf of all the indios though 
he was separated by culture and even by property from the 
masses. His ilustrado orientation manifests itself in his novels. 
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Though they are supposed to represent !9th century Philippine 
society in micrecosm, all the principal characters belonged to 
the principalia. His hero, Ibarra, was a Spanish mestizo. The 
Spaniard, the creole, the mestizo, and the wealthy Chinese — 
these were characters he could portray with mastery because 
they were within his milieu and class. But there are only very 
hazy descriptions of characters who belonged to the mass- 
es. His class position, his upbringing, and his foreign education 
were profound influences which constituted a limitation on his 
understanding of his countrymen. 


Rizal, therefore, was an ilustrado hero whose life's mission 
corresponded in a general way to the wishes and aspirations 
of the people. He died for his people, yet his repudiation of 
the Revolution was an act against the people. There seems to 
be a contradiction between the two acts; there is actually none. 
Both acts were in character; Rizal was acting from patriotic 
motives in both instances. 


He condemned the Revolution because as an ilustrado he 
instinctively underestimated the power and the talents of the 
people. He believed in freedom not so much as a national right 
but as something to be deserved, like a medal for good behav- 
ior. Moreover, he did nof equate liberty with independence. 
Since his idea of liberty was essentially the demand for those 
rights which the elite needed in order to prosper economically, 
Rizal did not consider political independence as a prerequisite 
to freedom. Fearful of the violencé of people's action, he did 
not want us to fight for our independence. Rather, he wanted 
us to wait for the time when Spain, acting in her own best 
interests, would abandon us., He expressed himself clearly on 
these points in the following passage from a letter which he 
wrote in his cell on December 12, 1896, for the use of his de- 
fense counsel. 

_ many have interpreted my phrase to have liberties 
as to have independence, which are two differént things. 
A people can be free without being independent, and a people 
can be independent without being free. | have always de- 
sired liberties for the Philippines and | have said so. Others 
who testify that | said independence either have put the cart 
before the horse or they lie. e 


He had expressed much the same opinion earlier in his El Fili- 
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busterismo when Father Florentino said: 


| do not mesn to say that our liberty will be secured 
at the sword’s point, for the sword plays but little part in 
modern affairs, but that we must secure it by making our- 
selves worthy of it, by exalting the intelligence and the dignity 
of the individual, by loving justice, right, and greatness, eyen 
to the extent of dying for them —~ and when a people reaches 
that height God will provide a weapon, the idols will be 
shattered, the tyranny will crumble like a house of cards and 
liberty will shine out like the first dawn. |? 


Yet the people revered him because, though he was not 
with them, he died for certain principles which they believed 
in. He was their martyr: they recognized his labors although 
they knew that he was already behind them in their’ forward 
march. | 

In line with their avowed policy of preparing us for even- 

_ tual self-government, the Americans projected Rizal as the mod- 
-el of an educated citizen. His name was invoked whenever 
the incapacity of the masses for self-government was pointed 
out asa justification for American tutelage. Rizal's preoccupa- 
tion with education served to further the impression that the 
majority of the Filipinos were unlettered and therefore needed: 
tutelage before they could be ready for independence. A 
book, Rizal, Educator and Economist, used in certain Philippine 
schools, supports this thesis by quoting a portion of Rizal's mani- 
fasto of December |5; 1896 which statés: 


. «wad @m one most anxious for liberties for our country, and 
| am still desirous of them, But |. place as a prior condition 
the education of the people, that by means of instruction and 
industry our country may have an individuality of its own and 

make itself worthy of these liberties. '* 


The authors of this book then make the following comment: 


Rizal intentionally avoided the use of the term ‘independence’, © 
perhaps because he honestly believed that independence in 
its true, real, and strict sense should not be granted us until 
we were educated enough to appreciate its importance. and 
its blessings, and: until we were economically selt-sufficient !* — 
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This statement not only supports the American line but is also 
an example of how our admiration for Rizal may be used to 
beguile us into accepting reactionary beliefs, the products of 
colonial mentality. _ . 


A people have every right to be free. Tutelage in the 
art of government as an excuse for colonialism is q discredited 
alibi. People learn and educate themselves in the process of 
struggling for freedom and liberty. They attain their highest 
potential only when they are masters of their own destiny. Co- 
lonialism is the only agency still trying to sell the idea that free- 
dom is a diploma to be granted by a superior people to an 
inferior one after years of apprenticeship. | 


The Precursors Of Mendicancy - 


It a way, Rizal's generation is no different from the gene- 
ration that was engaged in our independence campaigns. Nei- 
ther. was his generation much different from those who today 
say they stand for independence but do not want to hurt the 
feelings of the Americans. In a way, Rizal and his generation 
were the precursors of the present-day mendicants. It may be 
shocking to say that Rizal was one of the practitioners of a men- 
dicant policy, but the fact is that the propagandists, in working 
for certain reforms, chose Spain as the arena of their struggle 
instead of working among their own people, educating them 
and learning from them, helping them to realize their own con-. 
dition, and articulating their aspirations. This reflécts the bifur- 
cation between the educated and the. masses. | 


The elite had a sub-conscious disrespect for the ability 
of the people to articulate their own demands and to move on 
their own. They felt that education gave them the right to 
speak for the people. They proposed an elitist form of leader- 
ship, all the while believing that what the elite leadership de- 
cided was what the people would. and should follow: They failed 
to realize that at critical moments of history the people decide 
on their own what they want and what they want to do. 
Today, the new ilustrados are shocked by the spate of rallies 
and demonstrations. They cannot seem to accept the fact that 
peasants and workers and the youth have meved without wait- 
ing for their word. They are not accustomed to the people 
moving on their own. ; | 
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The ilustrados were the Hispanized sector of our popula- 
tion, hence they tried to prove that they were as Spanish as 
the peninsulares. They wanted to be called Filipinos in the 
creole sense: Filipino-Spaniards as Rizal called Ibarra. They 
are no different from the modern-day mendicants who try to 
prove that they are Americanized, meaning that they are Fil- 
ipino-Americans. As a matter of fact, the ilustrados of the first 
propaganda movement utilized the same techniques and adop- 
ted the same general attitude as the modern-day mendicants 
and pseudo-nationalists, in so far as the colonizing power was 
concerned. 


llustrados And Indios 


The contrast to the ilustrado approach was the Katipunan 
of Bonifacio. Bonifacio, not as Hispanized as the ilustrados, 
saw !n people's action the only road to liberation. The Katipu- 
nan, though of masonic and of European inspiration, was a 
people's movement based on confidence in the people's ca- 
pacity to act in its own behalf. The early rebellions, spontaneous 
and sporadic, could be fermed movements without conscious- 
ness. Rizal and the propagandists were the embodiment of 
a consciousness without a movement. It was Bonifacio and the 
Katipunan that embodied the unity of revolutionary conscious- 
ness and revolutionary practice. 


The indio as Filipino rose in arms while the ilustrado was 
still waiting for Spain to dispense justice and reforms. The 
ilustrado Filipino was now being surpassed by the indio in rev- 
olutionary ardor. The indio had a more legitimate claim to the 
title of Filipino because he was truly liberating himself. The 
revolutionary masses proclaimed their separatist goal through 
the Katipunan. Faced with the popular determination, the ilus- 
_ trados joined the Revolution where, despite their revolutionary 
rhetoric, they revealed by their behavior their own limited goals. 


Though their fight was reformist and may be regarded as 
tame today, the historic role of the ilustrados cannot be denied 
tor they were purveyors of ideas which when seized upon by 
the masses became real weapons. Today their ideas are or- 
thodox and safe. However, the same concepts when made 
relevant to present society again make their partisans the ob- 
jects of persecution by contemporary reactionaries. 


The role and the contribution of Rizal, like that of the ilus- 
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trado class, must be evaluated in the context of his particular 
reality within the general reality of his time. Rizal was a neces- 
sary moment in our evolution. But he was only a moment, and 
while his validity for his time amounted to a heroism that is valid 
for all time, we cannot say that Rizal himself will be valid for all 
time and that Rizal's ideas should be the yardstick for all our 
aspirations. He provided the model of a form of heroism that 
culminated in martyrdom. He was a Filipino we can be proud 
of, a monument to the race despite all his limitations. But we 
cannot make him out to be the infallible determinant of our 
national goals, as his blind idolators have been trying to do. 


We must see Rizal historically. Rizal should occupy his 
proper place in our pantheon of great Filipinos. Though he is 
secure in our hearts and memories as a hero, we must now re- 
alize that he has no monopoly of patriotism; he is not the zenith 
of our greatness; neither are all his teachings of universal and 
contemporary relevance and application. Just as a given social 
system inevitably yields to new and higher forms of social organ- 
ization, so the individual hero in history gives way to new and 
higher forms of heroism. Each hero's contributions, however, 
are not nullified thereby but assume their correct place in a 
particular stage of the people's development. Every nation is 
always’ discovering or rediscovering heroes in its past or its 
present. 


Blind Adoration 


Hero-worship, therefore, must be both historical and criti- 
cal. We must always be conscious of the historical conditions 
and circumstances that made an individual a hero, and we must 
always be ready to admit at what point that hero's applicabili- 
ty ceases to be of current value. To allow hero-worship to be 
uncritical and unhistorical is to distort the meaning of the heroic 
individual's life, and to encourage a cult bereft of historical 
meaning — a cult of the individual shorn of his historical signif- 
icance. It is form without content, a fad that can be used for 
almost anything, because it is really nothing. We must view 
Rizal as an evolving personality within an evolving historical 
period. That his martyrdom was tainted by his attacks on our 
independist struggle 1s not a ground for condemning him en- 
tirely. We must determine the factors — economic and cul- 
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tural — that made Rizal what he was. We must see in his life 
and in his works the evolution of the Filipino and must realize 
that the period crowned by his death is only’a moment in the 
totality of our history. — 


It is.a reflection of our lack of creative thinking that we 
continue. to invoke Rizal when we discuss specific problems of 
present-day society. This is also a reflection of our intellectual 
timidity, our reluctance to espouse new causes unless we can 
find sanction, however remote, in.Rizal. This tendency is fraught’ 
with dangers. . 


Limitations Of Rizal 


We are living in an age of anti-colonial revolutions dif- 
ferent in content from those ‘of Rizal's-period. Rizal could not 
have anticipated the problems of today. He was not: conver- 
sant with economic tools of analysis that would unravel the in- 
tricate techniques that today are being used by outside forces 
to consign us to a state of continued poverty. ‘The revolutions 
of today would be beyond the understanding of Rizal whose 
Castilian orientation riecessarily limited his horizon even for that 
period. He was capable of unraveling the myths that were wo- 
ven by the oppressors of his time, but he would have been at 
a loss to see through the more sophisticated myths and to re- 
—cognize the subtle techniques of present-day colonialists, gi- 
ven the state of his knowledge and experience at that time. This 
ig not to say that were he alive today and subject to modern 
experiences, he would not understand the needs of our times. 
But it is useless speculation to try to divine what he would now 
advocate. | 


Unless we have an ulterior motive, there is really no need 
to extend Rizal's meaning so that he may have contemporary 
value. Many-of his social criticisms are still valid today because 
certain aspects of our life are.still carry-overs of the feudal and 
colonial society of his time. A true appreciation of Rizal would © 
require that we study these social criticisms and take steps to 
eradicate the evils he decried. ze 


Part and parcel of this attempt to use Rizal as an authority 
to defend the status quo is the desire of some quarters to ex- 
punge from the Rizalist legacy the so-called controversial as- 
pects of his writings, particularly his views on the friars and on 
-. religion. We have but to recall the resistance to the Rizal bill. 
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the use ot expurgated versions of the Noli MeTangere and the 
El Filibusterismo, and objections to the reading ot his other writ- 
ings to realize that while many would Fave us venerate Rizal, 
they would want us to venerate a homogenized version. 


In his time, the reformist Rizal was undoubtedly a pro- 
gressive force. In many areas of our life today, his ideas could 
still be a force for salutary change. Yet the nature of the Rizal 
cult is such that he is being transformed into an authority to 
sanction the status quo by a confluence of blind adoration and 
widespread ignorance of his most telling ideas. 


We have magnified Rizal's significance for too long. It is 
time to examine his limitations and profit trom his weaknesses 
just as we have learned from the strength of his character and 
his virtues. His weaknesses were the weaknesses of his society. 
His wavering and his repudiation of mass action should be stu- 
died as a product of the society that nurtured him. 


The Negation Of Rizal 


Today, we need new heroes who can help us solve our 
pressing problems. We cannot rely on Rizal alone. We must 
discard the belief that we are incapable of producing the he- 
roes of our epoch, that heroes are exceptional beings, accidents 
of history who stand above the masses and apart trom them. 
The true hero is one with the masses; he does not exist above 
them. In fact, a whole people can be heroes given the proper 
motivation and articulation of their dreams. | 


Today we see the unfolding of the creative energies of a 
people who are beginning to grasp the possibilities of human 
development and who are trying to formulate a theoretical 
framework upon which they may base their practice. The. 
inarticulate are now making history while the articulate may be 
headed for historical anonymity, if not ignominy. When the 
goals of the people are finally achieved, Rizal, the first Filipino, 
will be negated by the true Filipino by whom he will be remem- 
bered as a great catalyzer in the metamorphosis of the de-colo- 
nized indio. 
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INTELLECTUALS AND ACTIVISTS * 


The rigidity of Philippine society results not just from the 
material causes engendered by colonial relations; it is furtner 
systematized by the resultant consciousness produced by colo- 
nial culture and education. This consciousness impairs percep- 
tion and distorts reality. And this incapacity to perceive reality 
produces a people ignorant of the system under which they 
live, even as the system itself causes and deepens this ignorance. 


A superticial view of this state of affairs casually catego- 
rizes the distorted consciousness as ‘colonial mentality." The 
term as commonly understood encompasses our subservient at- 
titudes towards the colonial ruler as well as our predisposition 
towards aping Western ways. Although the term in its ordinary 
usage does imply a certain opprobrium, one notes a resigned 
acceptance of it as the ‘natural and inescapable condition ot 
the average Filipino mind. Such a conception of our colonial 
consciousness serves no useful purpose for it does not inquire 
deeply into the causes, forms ot manifestation, and means of 
escape from our intellectual captivity. It merely accepts co- - 
lonial mentality as a product of external historical forces and.” 
disregards the necessity of looking inward to examine what 
forces within ourselves reintorce and deepen this intellectual 
bondage. 


Counter-Consciousness 
We must study the dynamics of intellectual colonization 
* Graphic, August 20, 1969 147 
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in all its aspects to find out how the colonial attitude became 
a generalized condition. At the same time, our examination 
must have for its purpose the discovery and development of the 
means of overcoming this odious condition. This is a process of 
objectifying a subjective condition, a method of attaining self- 
awareness with a view to achieving a realization of self- imprison- 
ment and consequently a desire to escape. Essentially, though 
not exclusively, the process is one of intellectualization. The 
examination of our colonial consciousness and our eventual |i- 
beration from its control must be attended by the evolution 
- and dissemination of a counter-consciousness. The thoughts 
and ideas that impede the proper development of society have 
to be countered by a system of thought that can guide the 
process of change. Social change is on today's agenda here 
and all over the world. It has become both a reality and an 
imperative. 


While it is true that material conditions and the activism 
necessary to change them will inevitably call forth a counter- 
consciousness, it is likewise true that the quality of this counter- 
consciousness will also depend on the level of intellectualization 
of those who think for and in behalf of the forces of change. 
Beyond saying that this counter-consciousness will de-colonize 
the Filipino mind, it is not for us now to delineate its scope or 
to set down its specific characteristics. But this much we can say: 
this counter-consciousness will emanate from the matrix ot pre- 
sent consciousness, and it must be a response to local conditions 
and local needs. It is impossible to import a ready-made coun- 
ter-consciousness and dangerous even to attempt to do so. 


lf the development of a counter-consciousness has to be, 
at least partially, the product of intellectualization, the quest- 
ion may be asked: can we rely on our intellectuals for this job? 
To answer this question we must first define the qualities of a 
true intellectual — one who can decisively confront the task 
of evolving an alternative to our colonial consciousness. Second, 
we must examine the nature, position, and characteristics of our 
intellectuals today. 


Intelligence And Intellect 


it may be useful at this juncture to examine the difference 
between the intelligence of the mental worker, the technician 
and the intellect of the intellectual. The distinctions made by 
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Professor Richard Hofstadter in his book, Anti-Intellectuclism In 
American Life, illustrate how a man of high intelligence may still 
not be an intellectual: 


Intelligence works within the framework of limited but 
clearly stated goals, and may be quick to shear away questions 
of thought that do not seem to help in reaching them. Intel- 
lect, on the other hand, is the critical, creative, and contem- 
plative side of mind. Whereas intelligence seeks to grasp, ma- 
nipulate, re-order, adjust, intellect examines, ponders, wonders, 
theorizes, criticizes, imagines. Intelligence will seize the 
immediate meaning in a situation and evaluate it. Intellect 
evaluates evaluations, and looks for the meanings of situations 
as a whole, 


He further categorizes the qualities of the intellect as: 
“disinterested intelligence, generalizing power, free speculation, 
fresh observation, creative novelty, radical criticism.” 


When we consider the nature of the task we want per- 
tormed — the evolution of a new consciousness — its magnitude 
in terms of both depth and scope, we readily realize that the 
power of the finest intellects must be brought to bear upon it. 


Since the ultimate goal is the re-structuring of our society, 
the task of helping to ‘sa the counter-consciousness so vital 
to. the achievement of this goal can be entrusted only to those 
who see our society as e unified and interrelated whole — to 
those who have a ‘meaningful and comprehensive interpreta- 
tion of the world,” a definite point of view, and a definite com- 
mitment to basic change. Propelled by the power of their qreat 
intellect, unhampered by personal motivations and ambitions. 
such men have already freed themselves to some extent from 
intellectual captivity and are thus able to subject the prison 
from which they are emerging to fresh observation and radical 
criticism. At the same time their relative freedom unleashes a 
creativity capable of evolving new forms of social action and 
projecting new types of social structures. 


The Limited Intellectuals 


Untortunately, if there are any Filipinos who could qualify 
as real intellectuals they are very very few. Many of our 
countrymen take pride in considering themselves as part of the 
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intelligent segment of the population. Some of those who be- 
long to this segment distinguish themselves from the rest by 
classifying themselves as intellectuals. In point of fact, the best 
may be called semi-intellectuals, the rest are really intellectual 
workers or mental technicians. Most academicians are included 
in this category. 


An examination of the nature, position, and characteristics 
of intellectual workers in this country will reveal that far from 
being the custodians of a future counter-consciousness, they 
are now the victims and purveyors of colonial consciousness, the 
recipients of miseducation who have become our society's ™is- 
educators. 


Since education in this country is generally a highly profit 
able enterprise, the acquisition of so-called higher learning en- 
tails a lot of expense. With tew exceptions, therefore, those 
who receive what is called an education come from the middle 
to the upper-income groups. This fact in itself is already an 
initial advantage for defenders of the status quo inasmuch as 
the family background and the financial position of future in- 
tellectual workers give them at least a latent predisposition to 
favor the present social system with its accompanying conscious- 
ness. In addition, middle-class students particularly are general- 
ly oriented by family upbringing to view education as an instru- 
ment for the gratification of personal ambitions. 


The usual goal is higher earning power and eventually, af- 
fluence and acceptance in a higher social stratum. No wonder 
then that education is seen by its purveyors and its recipients 
as essentially the acquisition of a stock of "marketable skills,” 
as the process of refining and converting talent into a more 
saleable commodity. These skills and talents will later be of- 
- fered for sale in the market using the same ‘public relations’ 
techniques that sell other commodities. The practice of main- 
taining a public image and ot using gimmicks to gain publicity 
and reputation become major preoccupations. The accompany- 
ing degradation and compromises that such maneuvers entail 
will have to be swallowed as part of the game. | 


Impeccable Orthodoxy Or Dilettantism 
Since the highest bidders for intellectual skills are the elite 
and vested groups, Filipino and foreign, an impeccable ortho- 
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doxy must be part of the aspiring technician's credentials. Do- 
cility, conformity, and Western orientation will be rewarded 
with good fortune, so the ambitious learn early in life the value 
of prudence and the importance of ''a clean record.” In today's 
world, this means withdrawal from social action, isolation from 
protest in the people's behalf. This avoidance of involvement 
will spell the end to any possibility that those who have the 
potential will ever attain real intellectuality. Tranquilized by 
affluence or the prospect of it, obsessed with consumption, 
most of these ambitious “bright young men" (and women] will 
hardly notice what they have missed. Transformed into adjuncts 
of the Establishment, at best they are immobilized as fae as 
social protest is concerned; at worst, they become active agents 
of reaction. 


Now elevated to positions of privilege and associated with _ 
power, some of these intellectual technicians even harbor the 
illusion that they are the real powers behinds the scenes — 
the directing intellectuals of the ruling class. They theretore 
become active instruments for popular deception and clever 
defenders of the status quo. If they ever experience a twinge 
of regret for unrealized potential, they can take refuge in dilet- 
tantism as a substitute for real! intellectualism or indulge in any — 
of the various modern pseudo-cultural forms of decadence as 
a means of escape. 


Pursuit Of The Irrelevant 


This being a colonia! society, education is necessarily for- 
eign-oriented. Accordingly, the mental worker is immersed 
in foreign ideas and developments. Behaving like a true co- 
lonial he is interested in ‘the latest from abroad’’ but is relatively 
uninformed about his own country. Worshipping specialization 
as a sign of progress, and either unable or afraid to examine 
his society as a whole, the intellectual worker retreats into com- 
partmentalization. He applies himself to his special field and lo- 
ses himself in earnest examination of some minor aspect with- 
out bothering to relate it to the whole. In fact, he probably 
does not think that this job of synthetization should be his 
concern since he has voluntarily delimited his area of compe- 
tence in the interest of a supposedly deeper study. 


This phenomenon, ironically enough, is particularly evident 
among academicians — the people most called upon to retain 
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a coherent view’of the whole. Because of this development, schol- 
arship is often reduced to the irrelevant. We have many experts 
in various social fieids but these experts do not have any com- 
mitment to any view of the world. At best these scholars are able 
ro publish a few monographs and books which do not have vital 
relevance to contemporary problems. Some apply themselves 
to producing historical calendars of events, other painstakingly 
provide bibliographic sources or laboriously collect anecdotes. 
Still others choose to inquire into such innocuous problems as 
traffic control or hospital procedure. These may have relevance 
to everyday life but they are hardly fundamental. | 


The principal trouble with many of our social scientists is 
that the process of change is not within their ken; tney are in- 
terested only in their particular fields and are theretore isolated 
from the urgent-problems that demand solution. They may even 
believe that service to country requires of them only expertise 
in and dedication to their limited areas. 


Retreat And Abdication 


Compartmentalization is both a retreat and an abdication. 
It is the result either of lack of courage or lack of ability. There 
is no attempt here to deny the need for specialization; there is 
only a plea for the intellectual worker to concern himself first 
with the more vital problems of society and to strive to see how 
the whole society is served by his particular specialization. 


Because of this compartmentalization ot thought, the intel- 
lectual technician cannot explain the world from an over-all point 
of view. He is more concerned with the immediate and the par- 
ticular and therefore has neglected the total and the long-range. 
Thus, more and more foreign knowledge and technique are being 
- acquired though less and less of this knowledge and technique 
can be used in our society. Our process of higher education 
produces ‘‘experts'’ who become impediments to social change. 
This inability to become responsive to the totality of local needs 
is largely the result of foreign-oriented education. 


Fetish Of Objectivity 


The desire for non-involvement is nowhere more clearly 
seen than in the worship of ‘objectivity.’ Many of our social 
scientists claim that their task is to search for and to present 
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data irrespective of political goals. But social science cannot 
be separated from criticism since to write even dispassionately 
about social conditions is already criticism. 


The study of society necessarily involves judgment. But 
many shrink from making judgments, out of fear or from a sense 
of inadequacy, or because of a typically Western menta! con 
ditioning that makes a fetish of ‘objectivity,’ and of equating 
it with truth. The result is that social scientists tind themselves 
reduced to a futile exercise in counting and measuring. Method- 
ology becomes the principal concern and clinical detachment 
the sole imperative. 

In our society today, the presentiment of disaster has. be- 
come generalized. The outbreak of protest and the often pre- 
dicted eruption of social revolution have made all strata of the 
population uneasy and worried. Yet the solutions proterred 
by our intellectue! workers are those that still conform to the 
demands of respectability within the bounds of the present 
system. Long acquiescence to the status quo has drained them 
of creativity and courage. It has limited their choices of solu- 
tion to a few fragmentary proposals. Those who have managed 
to salvage a little sincerity and social consciousness are bewil- 
dered because they fee! society has come to a dead-end and 
they themselves can see no solution. The system has over- 
whelmed their thinking and their behavior. 


Of course, the most corrupted or the most deluded in 
the intellectual sector attribute the steady deterioration of our 
economic life and the crescendo of discontent to subversive 
machinations. Their principal solution is repression. It is obvious 
that basic social change has not yet attained the status of a 
necessity as far as our intellectual workers are concerned. 


Anti-Intellectual Tendencies 


The impotence of the intellectuals at solving the problems 
of our society has evoked two reactions. On the one hand, it 
has revived an anti-intellectual tendency among our people. 
Anti-intellectualism has been a sort of minor tradition among 
us. During the Spanish occupation, intelligent persons who were 
dubbed ‘“masyadong marunong" were shunned because they 
were regarded as potential trouble-makers. It was the expe- 
rience of the populace that knowledge often brought with it 
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trouble, even tragedy. While those who were capable of abs- 
tractions beyona the comprehension of ordinary people were 
looked up to for erudition, they were at the same time regarded 
somewhat like freaks. 


Today, unorthodox knowledge is still feared as a source 
of trouble. ‘'Egg-heads’’ are treated as a special class and the 
old fear ot the learned has even turned to distrust. Two equal- 
ly ridiculous examples were the reactions to Claro M. Recto 
and Ramon Magsaysay. For some. Recto's erudition was a 
drawback; he might not make a good president because he 
was ‘“masyadong marunong.” As for Magsaysay, his lack of 
learning was considered an asset! There was the same attempt 
in the case of Genaro Magsaysay to capitalize on lack of in- 
tellectual sophistication as a guarantee that he would be more 
attuned to the needs of the common people. 


This distrust has been further engendered by the intellectual 
worker's partiality to foreign theories and techniques and his 
foreign-influenced behaviour and reaction. The Western pre- 
disposition of our semi-intellectuals has transtormed them into 
semi-toreigners. 

A second reaction to the intellectual workers ineftec- 
tuality is the qenerai attitude of activists, especially the young. 
Activists feel that by and large intellectual workers are too 
orthodox, too dependent on the Establishment, too much the 
spokesmen of the status quo to be relied upon or consulted. 
As things stand, they are not mistaken. The prejudice is of 
course mutual. The intellectual workers are repelled by the 
radical nature of activism and the activists have in their impa- 
tience given up on the majority of so-called intellectuals. 


But it is still possible, especially for those who can stil 
perceive the injustices of society, to break out from their in- 
tellectual prison. They should set for themselves the task ot li- 
berating their consciousness as a first step. This will be possible 
only within the context of involvement in the protest movement. 


The Activists 

The development of a counter-consciousness is an impor- 
tant aspect of the task of activism. In the same manner, there- 
fore, that we examine the nature, position, and characteristics 
of intellectual workers in our country, we should also evaluate 
actwism. 
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Activism in this country, for all its rejection of the sfatus 
quo and its commitments to change, bears some of the marks 
of the colonial society from which it sprung. Committed to 
combat colonial consciousness, some activists nevertheless ex- 
hibit in certain instances survivals of colonial habits. They are 
vitally interested in foreign developments, read avidly on pro- 
test movements elsewhere, and eageriy adopt the techniques 
and behavior of their foreign counterparts. There is nothing 
wrong with studying and being conversant with developments 
abroad. The experiences of other nations may have relevance 
to our society. The heroic efforts of other peoples to liberate 
themselves from colonialism can have both an educational and 
an inspirational effect. But the principal attention of the activ- 
ists must be to local reality. They must constantly study this real- 
ity, be steeped in it, know the people and their condition. Only 
then can the protest movement know which of the experiences 
of other countries are relevant to Philippine society. A thorough 
understanding of Philippine reality remains the primary basis 
for the evolution of our own protest ideology and techniques. 
Activists must pioneer in the study of Filipino experiences so 
that methods of protest and indeed the protest itself may 
be securely based on local needs. Without a firm grasp of our 
own reality, activists run the risk of becoming mere copy-cats, 
neglecting the duty to be creative and innovative for their own 
time and society. 


Learning From Conventional Sources 


Some activists may claim — and not without justification 
— that there is a dearth of local material. Thus, they rely 
heavily on foreign literature for intellectual growth and doc- 
trinal orientation. In truth, however, the scarcity of progres- 
sive material is not a valid excuse for it is possible to learn even 
trom literature of a different orientation than one's own. If 
an activist has a basic point of view, he can perceive the true 
significance of facts, statistics, and events as gathered or re- 
lated by others. At the same time, contact with the conven- 
tional mind contributes to his awareness of the problems and 
obstacles he faces in his struggle tor change. 


A corollary to this is the need to come into contact and 
to dialogue with as wide a sector of the population as possible. 
But it is wrong for an activist to consjder such dialogues only 
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as a means of disseminating his views. That is a form of 
snobbishness. Rather, the activist should acquire from such con- 
tacts an appreciation of the complexities of human motivations 
and a deeper understanding of colonial consciousness. If he 
has the correct attitude, the activist will find out he can learn 
trom different sectors of the population just as they can learn 
tram him. It his contacts are wide, he will gain an accurate 
perception of the still strong hold of colonial consciousiness. 
This will help him to avoid overestimation of the progress of 
the protest compaiqn —- an ever-present danger when activists 
are too much in contact with people of like persuasion. 


As an advocate of change, the activist must acknowledge 
that the tight for change must also be internalized. He must 
transform himself as he tries to transform society. Of course, 
to a certain extent, actual involvement will effect changes in 
the individual but a conscious acceptance of the importance of 
internal transtormation in keeping with the ideals he professes 
will produce better results. The activist must be acutely con- 
scious of his own roots in our colonial, corrupt society. If he 
does not resolutely try to change himself he will carry with him 
the corruption of the old which will hamper him in accomplish- 
ing the tasks he has set tor himself. Like society. he too, is a 
battlefield between the old and the new. To win the battle in 
society he must first win it within himself. 


One other related point should be brought out; it is the 
need tor the activist dedicated to social change to develop 
a breadth of interests that encompasses mucn more than the 
immediate subject of protest — in our case, the politico-eco- 
nomic aspect of colonia! society. Whereas in the colonial in- 
tellectual a catholicity of tastes may degenerate into a form 
of dilettantism, in the activist with a coherent view of society, 
_a@ wide range of interests deepens his grasp of reality jn all 
its interrelatedness. 


Creativity And Routine 3 


In our society, thought and action are viewed as essential- 
ly separate and even disparate. This is a basic cause of the lack 
of creativity of both. These two branches of activity must find 
in the need to liberate the Filipino consciousness.a basis for 
unity. For without a change in this consciousness there will be 
no theory that can systematize demands and guide the move- 
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ment for change. We must never overiook the fact that thought 
is important in the liberation of society for it is in the realm of 
thought that men ‘examine their sentiments, rationalize their 
experience, and find direction for their struggles.’ 


Without intellectual creativity, protest action degene- 
rates into routinary activity. There is the danger that these 
protests may become an everyday affair, that they will no long- 
er excite the imagination of the people or call forth their sup- 
port because they are mere activities with the same rituals which 
seem to have become ends in themselves. This danger will be- 
come a reality if there is no guiding body of thought that can 
transform protest movements from mere achievements of 
united action to agencies of change . By change we mean not 
only.an alteration of the status quo, but also and perhaps pri- 
marily a change within the participants themselves. 


The success of a protest action such as a demonstration 
should not be measured in terms of the publicity it earns, nor 
in the number of participants it can rally. Its success must lie 
in the heightened participation of the demonstrators themselves 
and in the contribution such a protest action can make toward 
the formation of a consciousness which will become the guiding 
force in the attainment of popular ends. 


Criticism And Activism 


Lately there have been evidences of attempts to redirect 
orctest action away from the basic problems of colonial society 
and to narrow down its demands to immediate and short-term 
material needs. The relative popularity of school demonstra- 
tions for lower tuition fees and similar other demands demon- 
strates not only the validity of such demands but more signif- 
icantly for legitimate protest movements, the need for com- 
bining the more immediate objectives of the population with 
long-range demands. This will assure the participation of those 
who are relatively unpoliticized, whose level ot consciousness 
should be raised during such participation. At the same time 
this will prevent the protest movement from falling into the 
hands of those who want to redirect protest to purely short- 
term goals so that the status quo may remain essentially un- 
changed. The danger exists because some ot these movements 
are merely fronts for certain professional leaders who have 
ulterior ends. Other movements are conduits of powerful inter- 
ests whose intention is to capture and pre-empt the movement 
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So that the protest movement may not be misdirected, 
so that it may retain a clear perception of the basic goals, 
there must occur here a fusion between intellectualism and 
activism. 


In other countries, protest movements have led to syste- 
matic criticism while critics have tested their works in the prac- 
tice of the protest movement. There can really be no system- 
atic action tor change unless criticism is linked to protest and 
protest leads to refinements of criticism. Activism without defin- 
able fundamental goals and the corresponding theory of society 
is nothing. And criticism without active protest is an academic 
exercise without lasting value. 


Activists, therefore, have to become critics zealously study- 
ing present reality as it evolved from the past so that they may 
thoroughly understand the society they are trying to change. 
Academic critics have to make a study of both the present and 
the past in order to be able to guide activism. Thus, in a way, 
activists have to be scholars and scholars have to be activists. 
Scholars can no longer be isolated and activists can no longer 
be untheoretical. Each must assimilate the virtue of the other 
in order to become more fruitful, more creative. Only thus can 
they evolve a theory appropriate to our reality, and action ap- 
propriate to theory. But this theory must be based on local 
reality; local reality ‘must not be made to fit theories learned 
elsewhere. The former is creative; the latter is imitative and 
unrealistic. 


New Knowledge Of Old Reality 


We still have a long way to go to know local reality. What 
is needed is more study free from preconceived premises and 
prior judgment. The task is difficult because even those who 
are firmly committed to change will perceive within themselves 
vestiges of orthodox thinking and values. How much more 
difficult it is therefore to remove from orthodox minds prev- 
alent misconceptions and prejudices handed down by foreign 
experts and their local ideologues. But it must be done for we 
need new knowledge of an old reality: we also need new tech- 
niques to change this reality. 
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Intellectual workers and activists must work together and 
in working learn from each other and help each other to grow. 
As intellectual activists and activist intellectuals they will form 
an effective and dedicated corps ot workers for their country’s 
cause. But this does not mean that an_ intellectual must be a 
full-time activist. He may no longer have the iime for intellec- 
tual work and study. Rather, his activism can take the torm 
principally of intellectual work that is a reflection of his com- 
mitment and is dedicated to the fruition of its ideals. How- 
ever, some actual participation in the activities of the movement 
for change is indispensable for the intellectual who must test 
theory in practice and find in experience the basis for intellec- 
tual growth. The activist, on the other hand cannot be a full- 
time intellectual worker. But a part of his time must be devoted 
to study. Only thus can intellectual workers and activists succeed 
in unifying thought and action in their movement and within 
themselves. 


Given the primacy of experience, activism will inevitably 
develop intellectuals from its ranks. It is the present intellectual 
workers who run the risk of sterile isolation. It is the intellectua's 
who will never become whole men until they find the courage 
to involve themselves in patriotic action. They must see that 
their larger interests lie in the welfare of the people rather than 
in serving and justifying an iniquitous system. Theretore, the in- 
tellectual workers must cease to be mere brain suppliers for 
the Establishment. Their talents are needed by the people. 
Involvement will give them vitality and to their lives, meaning. 


11 
ETHICS FOR NATIONALISTS * 


The nationalist struggle of our time, like any other histor-. 
ical movement, has had its peaks of activity and its plateaus of 
inaction, its advances and its setbacks, its different stages of 
development. From the slow crystallization of its major objec- 
tives, it went on to a period of propagandizing for these goals, 
of actively presenting them to a wider mass of the population 
by means of articles, speeches, and public forums. Nationalism 
then moved on to try to redirect the course of recent Philippine 
history by its advocacy of certain policies or dissent on specific 
issues. It has used for this purpose, besides the old avenues of 
reaching people, such new forms of mass action as teach-ins 
and demonstrations. 


in one sense, the nationalist movement has been effective. 
ihe term nationalist has become so respectable that even its 
enemies call themselves nationalists, equating an amorphous feel- 
ing of love for country with nationalism and then arguing that 
-therefore all Filipinos are nationalists. The tenets of nationalism 
in @ general sense are instinctively accepted by most Filipinos 
even when not fully comprehended. But on specific issues, the 
nationalist movement has found itself impotent to effect changes 
in national policy. Why this paradox of seemingly widespread 
public acceptance on the one hand and lack of effective power 
on the other? Part of the answer may well lie in the quality of. 
the adherence to nationalism of some of its professed advocates. 


* Graphic, March 13, 1968 
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Types Of Nationalists 


Within the nationalist ranks there are those who only pay lip 
service to the cause: fair weather nationalists, faddists or po- 
seurs. These do more harm than good for they cannot be count- 
ed upon and are even a possible source of betrayal. Then there 
are those whose emotional loyalty is greater than their intellec- 
tual comprehension, and others whose comprehension is adequate 
but who, for one reason or another, do not give the cause their 
active loyalty: The emotional ‘nationalist, thédugh he means well, 
weakens the movement, for his uncertain grasp of the issues may 
sometimes lead him unwittingly to take a basically anti-nationalist 
position. Those who understand nationalist demands thoroughly 
but retuse to sacrifice comfort or position are an even greater 
source of weakness. Their intellectual prowess marks them for 
leadership, but a lack of backbone, a flaw in character, results in 
their misleading and even abandoning those who would follow 
them. Such leaders tend to shrink from struggle and to emphasize 
accommodation or even limited ccoperationin the quise of ‘fair. 
ness, reasonableness, understanding the position of the other 
side. Reluctant tc make personal sacrifices, they may take the 
view that small accommodations from the status quo at the pres- 
ent time are better than nothing and certainiy more congenial 
than continued struggle over the larger, basic issues. Essentially 
atraid of exacerbating conflicts, they may endeavour to restrain 
torthright expression of criticism and attempt to pour oil over 
troubled waters, rationalizing this with the arqument that their 
position as leaders demands sobriety more than militancy. Ulti- 
mately, such leaders disarm themselves and the movement by 
naively clinging to the hope that those who profit from the 
status quo will gracetully yield their favored pasition solely upon 
appeals to their reason and good nature. 


Finally, there are those nationalists whose intellectua! posi- 
tion is correct and whose dedication is unswerving. These are 
the men and women who are endeavoring to transform a hete- 
rogeneous nationalist aqgrupation into a strong because cohe- 
sive and active movement of protest and dissent. They are beset 
by difficulties A major one is the rapid turnover of active ad- 
herents, especially among the young who initially fired with 
nationalist zeal spend a few active years in its service then fade 
away, perhaps still believing but more and more enarossed with 
the private business of making a living and of "getting ahead.” 
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Nationalism And Social Change 


As a movement otf protest and dissent, the nationalist 
struggle emphasizes its social content. Its goals are broad and 
pervasive. It does not limit itself to the solution of one or two 
specific problems. It does not see its task in terms of a few 
current issues, important though these may be. It will be con- 
tent with nothing less than a far-reaching restructuring of our 
society. Nationalism, if it is not to be a mere fad or an exer- 
cise in lip service, must embody a deep conviction in favor of 
social change. Social change, on the other hand. can only be 
real if it is buttressed by the nationalist premise. The genuine 
nationalist, therefore, is an advocate of social change, and 
the advocate of social change must be a true nationalist. Such. 
social change is a task for generations, hence the need for a 
litetime ot dedication from as many believers in nationalism 
as possible. For this the nationalist movement needs a systemat- 
ic doctrinal base to guide its program of action and to estab- 
lish unity in the ranks of those who are seriously committed 
to redeem the country from foreign bondage and rescue her 
from social and economic stagnation. 


The Conflict Of Values 


But unity of purpose is not enough for a movement with 
@ great historical mission. Equally important is a body of 
ethical standards upon which the behavior of leaders and ad- 
herents of the movement must be based. For ethical norms 
cannot be separared trom an unalloyed commitment to a def- 
inite historical purpose. Why is this so? Because a social pro- 
test movement immediately contraposes its program against 
the status quo. Therefore, the values of the advocates of social 
change must be in opposition to the values of the defenders of 
the status quo. In the ideological field, there are two programs: 
in the field of action, there must be two sets of behavior. 


Ethical behavior must be consistent with commitment: 
otherwise there will be a contradiction between purpose and 
practice which may lead to a vitiation of purpose by practice. 
\t is therefore essential that the advocates of change address 
themselves to the study and formulation of ethical norms and 
make adherence to these norms part of the struggle for social 
change. The observance of these norms will heighten the con. 
sciousness of the nationalist and will imbue him with a dedication 
bordering on selflessness. The gap between theory and action will 
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thus be bridged, clarifying purpose in the light of experience 
and enriching experience with a deeper comprehension of pur- 
pose. Practice will commit the nationalist advocates of social 
change more deeply to nafionalist purpose and to the histori- 
city of change. | 


Unity Of Purpose And Practice 


The comportment of the active workers for social change 
thus assumes a substantive aspect of the present struggle. The 
validity of the nationalist thesis and the necessity for. social 
change have been preached with great effectivity, but the 
problem of sustaining the height of ardor among those who 
have responded to the call for active dedication lies not only 
in instilling the correct attitude but also in setting the example 
of correct practice. 


Deficiency in this regard may be a major cause of the pres- 
ent state of disunity in nationalist ranks and the reason for 
the ephemeral nature of many progressive organizations. For 
when there is a discrepancy between preaching and practice, 
the weakness of practice vitiates in the eyes of others the vali- 
dity of the preaching. Why? Because the advocate of social 
change is inevitably viewed as the prototype of the desired 
society. That is to be expécted. He who criticizes today's so- 
ciety and the men it has produced, and projects at the same 
time a’better society which will give rise to better men, is ex- 
pected to embody in his person something of the virtues of what 
will be. Consequently, it is his duty to consider his behavior more 
carefuliy than the defenders of the status quo do. He must 
remember that the correctness of his intellectual.position is not 
a guarantee of moral superiority. In fact, the correctness of 
his intellectual position places a heavier responsibility on a 
person to adhere to ethical norms worthy of his commitment. 


In these days when so much has already been said about the 
nationalist position, it is easy enough to exhibit adequate com- 
prehension of.issues and assume the correct stance On specific 
problems. But if the nationalist regards nationalism as purely 
an intellectual exercise divorced from ethical considerations 
in his day-to-day living, there may eventually be a conflict 
between his intellectual position and his moral posture, leading 
inevitably to a revision of his position in order to adapt it to 
his mode of behavior. A credibility gap ensues and therefore 
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those who look-up to him to lead the way eventually lose spirit, 
get canfused and proceed aimlessly in search of answers to 


their own questions, thus detracting from the cohesiveness of 


the group. A great deal of disappointment has been registered 
by many over the way some opinion-makers who have repre- 
sented themselves as nationalists and independent thinkers have 
shown sophistication in the exercise of the refinements of cor- 
ruption, therefore compromising themselves — and nationalism 
as well. 


Meaningless Rebellions 


The advocate of change must so comport himself that 
he attracts others to his cause. Quite often, especially among 
the. young, the intellectual challenge to the status quo is accom- 
panied by certain behavior pattérns that are probably con- 
ceived as a con¢ommitant.rejection of the hypocritical stan- 
dards of present society. Such unorthodox behavior must be 
examined carefully as to its origins, its motivations, its: effect 
on others and, most important, its relevance to the goals of 
nationalism. Nationalism is not. just a rejection of the status 


quo. It offers a constructive program, an intinitely better al- 
ternative to what is. Nationalist behavior, therefore, cannot 


be a mere negation of present behavior: Nationalist ethics 
must be an integral part of the whole nationalist point of view. 


It is.necessary to ask if a nationalist is behaving differently for 


the sake of being different, tor the perverse pleasure of shock- 
‘ing others or for calling attention to himself. It is well to re- 


member that there are other rebellions against the status quo 
that are not-nationalist in character but merely rebellions against 
authority of an. individualistic nature. Some bizarre forms of 


behavior may have their roots in these largely meaningless 


rebellions; hence, they can not be adopted by the nationalist. 


Nationalists — Products Of A Corrupt Society 


These problems of correct. ethical norms arise from the 
tact that advocates of change are themselves products of a 
corrupt society. It is therefore imperative for those who want 
to change society to be always conscious of the fact that they 
themselves are products of the society they want to change. 
To a lesser.or greater extent, they are affected by the values 
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and practices of this society. As a matter of fact, the influence 
of this corruption is so pervasive that they are often unconscious 
captives of certain modes of behavior and of thinking. This 
in itself presents an aspect of the struggle. 


In an effort to escape trom this moral ana intellectual 
captivity, the individual has to look for new ethical standards 
to juxtapose against the standards under which he has been 
brought up and to whose influence he is continually exposed. 
He not only has to eschew the old thinking but also to cast away 
responses and modes of behavior that tend to make him a sup- 
porter of the corruption he seeks to destroy. 


Self-Analysis — Antidote To Bigotry 


This consciousness of the fact that he himself is not free 
from corruption would have several salutary effects. It would 
start him on a study of himself, not as an isolated individual but 
as one in relation to the program he has chosen to fight for. 
Constant self-analysis in relation to certain principles, rather 
than lead to introspection and preoccupation with selt, would 
in fact make him more acutely conscious of the larger problems. 
For the direction of his self-analysis would be toward making 
of himself a better advocate, a more efficient fighter for his 
principles. This would be an antidote to individualism and 
obsession with selfish pursuits which, in one form or another, 
lead to anti-social ends. This self-analysis must be accompanied 
by a healthy toleration and, later, a willing acceptance of crit- 
icism and advice from friends and fellaw advocates in a whole- 
some involvement of all. This would result in the strengthening 
of the movement by the infusion of that dedication so’ neces- 
sary in the pursuit of basic change. For if must be borne in 
mind that in changing society one has to change oneself. This 
would obviate the contradiction between society and the in 
dividual so characteristic of societies that have fostered an 
individualism that has worked against the collective whole. 


Constant self-analysis and acceptance of advice and crit-. 
icism from friends will also serve as’ guarantees against the 
development of feelings of superiority and bigotry which an- 
tagonize people and encourage the growth ot other undesirable 
traits that have been responsible for some divisions in nation- 
alist ranks. Those who are certain of the correctness of their 
intellectual position naturally may be susceptible to feelings 
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ot superiority. It is important to recognize the danger and 
guard against its obvious corollary, bigotry. The correct anti- 
dote is a stringent self-analysis and openness to friendly and 
constructive but unsparing criticism. 


The Rationalization Of Personal Goals 


The corruption of intellectuals and other adherents of so- 
cial change has led them to apply the set of values they have 
grown up with to their own struggle for nationalist social change. 
ihis in itself is one of the causes for the inherent weaknesses of 
the movement. This conscious or unconscious application of 
traditional techniques has led to errors of practice, and even to 
the distortion of goals. Although there is a clear contraposition 
of purpose between nationalists and their adversaries, the ap- 
plication of techniques that are the products of this society may 
transtorm the nationalist movement into merely one of the con- 
_ tending groups striving for power and privilege within the 
framework of the very order it seeks to change. 


For instance, the: nationalist movement has at certain times 
been used by individuals striving for personal power, recogni- 
tion and popularity. There is no doubt that among the expo- 
nerits of change there are individuals who see their personal 
ambitions forwarded in conjunction with the broad aims of the 
nationalist struggie. Originally, some were sincerely committed 
to the idea of change, at the same time feeling that they had 
to have a place in the sun. They were corrupted by personal 
ambition. That ambition led them to the rationalization that 
they had to occupy a prominent place in the present scheme 
of things so as to be able to contribute more to the cause. 
Such a development is extremely dangerous. Personal ambition 
unanalyzed, not subjected to critical dissection by others, can 
_ grow to such an exterit as to permit the person concerned to 
rationalize that a given act patently harmtul to the movement 
but gratifying to his personal ambition is in effect done for 
the sake of the cause. 


It has also happened that men, desirous of ascending the 
economic or political ladder, have pounced upon the valid and 
popular issues of nationalism the better to project themselves 
into the limelight. This is likely to occur during the peak periods 
of the nationalist struggle. Such persons may for a short time 
be of help to the movement, but unless persona! motivations 
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are transtormed into collective goals, they will at best be uncer- 
tain allies. Nationalists should therefore be wary of placing too 
much trust in them. There are also those who use nationalism 
as a posture because they want to mildly shock others with their 
reputation of avant-gardeism. There is no difference between all 
these individuals and those leaders in the past who posed as 
advocates of immediate independence in consonance with the 
wishes of the people but who compromised the struggle for 
national emancipation in furtherance of personal ambitions. Such 
behavior clearly belongs to traditional society where lofty goals 
are often subordinated to personal ambitions by scheming in- 
dividuals who have the ability to manipulate intellectual con- 
cepts to suit their own ends. This is the prevalent practice of 
the run-of-the-mill politicians. Certainly, if the nationalist move- 
ment allows itself to be led by such men, it will quickly degene- 
rate into just another group contending for the spoils of power 
in our corrupt society. 


New Goals And Conventional Techniques 


Another example of the adoption by nationalists of con- 
ventional norms is the propensity of some to equate publicity 
with success. The Madison Avenue technique of selling people 
as if they were commodities has been adopted in this country 
as a necessary accoutrement of success. Thus a leader pays 
eamest attention to his image, and his public relations men 
endeavor to see to it that this image achieves maximum ex- 
posure. It is not what our politicians are nor what they rep- 
resent nor what they believe in that is essential but what they 
can make the public believe. They feel that they can fool the 
people with a few sordid tricks. They feel that the more pub- 
licity they get, the more successful they are. 

This type of thinking is still part of the equipment of some 
advocates of social change. They, too. believe that publicity 
for individuals and organizations denotes success. They there- 


fore fall into the same error as the conventional practitioners: 


of power, with the end result that the publicity they get be- 
comes the primary end and the cause they advocate becomes 
secondary. This in turn degenerates into a desire for mere re- 
cognition as such until the movement becomes only an excuse 
for personal aggrandizement. Sincere dedication to a cause 
needs no publicity for the individual. His reward is the reali- 
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zation. of the dream. For if he is a real believer in the cause, his. 
main concern would be the collective welfare and not self-gra- 
tification. 


Faith In The People 


The stamp of the old order is also noticeable in the ranks 
of the advocates of change when their leaders imitate those 
of the ruling groups in their attempts to manipulate: people for 
their own éncls. When people are thus cynically regarded as 
pawns in a power play, nothing more can be expected from 
the alleged exponents of change. It is just the same story all 
over again. Such leaders feel that the masses should be used 
as the traditional politicians have been using them. They regard 
the masses as an inert group that can be molded in any way 
one wishes, as something to be owned and directed: just as 
politicians use the masses in their bailiwicks. 


But a movement for social change can never succeed with- 
out the active participation of the people. The people are what 
count. Thus, a basic ethical norm concerns the attitude of the 
leaders toward the people. They must understand the masses, 
work closely with them, and voice their true aspirations.|In working 
with the people, nationalist leaders must cast aside the old rela- 
tionship between the leader and the led. Rather, nationalist 
leaders should always bear in mind that working with the people 
lis a two-way relationship. The leaders change the people and 
are also changed by them. But, always, the people are the 
vital. primary factor in the relationship. 


Friendship And Elitism 


The difference between the ethics of the present order 
and the desired order may easily be seen in the concept af 
friendship. It is easily noticeable that nationalists are drawn 
to each other. They immediately become friends because 
real friendship implies a common commitment. This acts as a 
very strong cohesive force. There is instant intimacy and af- 
fection among like-minded individuals, an intimacy and aftfec- 
tion very different from friendship based on business ‘or contrac- 
tual connections. Among the advocates of social change, there 
is nO material reward for friendly relations. The moment friend- 
ship is marred by material considerations, the relations assume 
the form of friendship under, the old order. 


This does not mean, however, that those who demonstrate 
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this affliction of the old order should immediately be barred 
trom the movement. Neither should one be quick to ostracize 
men of good will whose intellectual grasp of reality is still 
backward, The point is to attract them, to convince them by 
means of constructive discussion in an atmosphere of friendly 
understanding, rather than assume the elitist attitude of look- 
ing down on anybody who does not share one's views. That 
would make the nationalist more bigoted than the people he is 
trying to fight. Moreover, an artificial distinction based on in- 
tellectual advancement is thus made which is self-defeating be- 
cause if one adopts a supercilious attitude towards those who 
do not understand one's position, how is one going to reach 
them? Instead of expanding the pioneering group by winning 
supporters, such an attitude will only- transform the movement 
into an esoteric society which will quickly degenerate into a 
mutual admiration club. 


Experience Not Importable 


Our colonial mentality has made us copiers. Thus, even 
among the advocates of change there is a tendency to copy 
the techniques of successful mass movements in other countries. 
They feel that what has been done elsewhere can just be trans- 


planted ‘here and will work just as well. This, too, is a form: 


of colonial mentality. Of course, one can learn from the ex- 


perience of other countries, but this does not mean that their 


methods can be adopted bodily. That is why an ethical im- 
perative for all nationalists is an assiduous study of their own 
country. The nationalist should make the study of his country’s 


history, economics and culture his constant concern. He should 


seek in the past the roots of our present. problems and study 
the present to know what to change in the tuturé and how this 
can best be done. 


Ethical And Cultural Confrontation . 


The nationalist must correctly appraise the cultura] needs 
and trends of the people. There must be a movement to dis- 
cover new forms of art based on the actual life of the masses. 
and not on an idealized portrait of rural living. Instead of 
patronizing the present forms of entertainment, the nationalist 
should strive to give the people something that meets their 
own cultural needs based on their own reality. By going to 
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the masses and discovering their real life and aspirations, na- 
tionalist artists can find their subjects and can create a true 
people's art. As it is, so-called Philippine cultural resurgence is 
nothing more than what is occurring in the city. All the glitter 
and movement provided by the established media satisty only 
— the visual and auditory and not the intellectual or even the emo- 
tional needs of the people. One need not go back to the past. 
One only has to:know the present, the actual lite of the people, 
so that through the accepted forms of art the artist can depict 
their actual state, point out what is happening to present so- 
ciety and delineate what can happen. Here is the ethical as 
well as the cultural confrontation between nationalism and the 
statys quo. 


There are many of us who still express ourselves better 
in a toreign tongue. We should consider it our nationalist duty 
to remedy tnis defect of our colanial education. By self- study 
we can gain mastery of our own language, for it is our most 
effective means of reaching the people. 


An Attachment To Things 


In the corrupt society that we all belong to, the varied 
forms of individual consumption have led many to strive for 
the satisfaction of certain wants that are really unessential to 
wholesome living. And yet, so susceptible are we to these 
gratifications that we devote a great deal of our time and re- 
sources to their pursuit. This has led many to succumb to cer- 
tain forms of bribery in order to obtain these material pleasures. 
There may be rationalizations on the part of the bribed, but 
just the same, corruption has set in and this will lead to further 
rationalizations, though, the corrupted individual may not admit, 
even to himself, that he has already been bought. A few so- 
called nationalists, however, frankly admit their corruption in. 
private. They are candid about their purposes, cynically plying 
théir trade while trying to walk the tightrope, balancing them- 
selves between their private intellectual prostitution and their 
public posture of nationalist integrity. Whether the corrupted 
nationalist embraces corruption unconsciously or by conscious 
choice, the cause suffers from neglect, from distortion, and 
finally from betrayal. 


In his private lite, therefore, the nationalist must: not only 
consciously minimize but ‘redirect his consumption. He must 
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deliberately wean himself away from an over-attachment to 
things. Such creature comforts and luxuries as he may allow 
himself should be clearly understood by him for what they are 
— amenities of life which are not yet within the reach of the 
masses. Therefore, he must not allow luxuries to become trans- 
formed into necessities in the realm of personal consumption. 
They must clearly be categorized in his mind as frills which should 
be willingly sacrificed to principle. As a matter of tact, austere 
living should be regarded aé a virtue. He must also try as much 
as possible to direct consumption to things Philippine. All this 
not only ensures a healthy attitude but also becomes part of 
the struggle against colonialism, inasmuch as the consumption 
habits of Filipinos are a source of profit and strength for the 
colonialists. 


In the matter of his livelihood, the nationalist must choose, 
as far as he is able, work that does not force him to become 4 
party to the expansion of the; foreign strangle hold of our coun- 
try. Such a limitation on his choice of livelihood may well mean 
fo ancial sacrifice, considering that rich foreign firms or rich 
Filipino fronts of foreign principals may offer much better pay. 
The adoption of an austere style of living mentioned earlier 
will then stand the nationalist in good stead as it will minimize 
the pressure on him to accept a higher paying job at the sac- 
tifice of his principles. 


A Word On Scholarships 


Nationalist students should consider for their choice at 
specialization those fields which would be of greatest help in 
the fight they are waging and which would be most needed 
in the changed society they are working for. Perhaps a word 
on foreign scholarships is apropos. Most talented young people 
nowadays consider graduate work in a fpreign university (usu- 
ally American) an integral part of their education. In fact, 
especially for an academic career, a foreign degree has become 
well-nigh indispensabie. Yet the value of such scholarships te 
our country is surely debatable. If the scholarship is to an 
American university, expectation of such a scholarship may 
act as an inhibitory factor in the expression of nationalist sen- 
timents. Thus the fear of losing a scholarship opportunity may 
‘sad to a form of self-censorship, for it is understandable that 
the donor of the scholarship would choose recipients only from 
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those most likely to accept the Western point of view, and 
‘certainly not those hostile to it. For it is a well-known fact that 
the general motivation behind extensive scholarship grants is 
that of developing a corps of sympathetic intellectualg who will 
ensure in their countries a ''safe climate’ ‘for the donor's pur- 
poses. It is not surprising therefore ‘hat scholarships to Amer- 
ican universities are granted in great number in countries where 
Americans have large investments. For this reason, scholarships 
should be regarded with great caution. And if ever such schol- 
arships are accepted, the recipients must understand the mo- 
tivation behind them so that they may quard against becoming 
disoriented. Otherwise, they may come back less equipped to 
help their country than when they left, or worse, transformed 
into unconscious or even conscious defenders of the status quo. 


Thinking And Living As Nationalists 


In the course of his advocacy of social change, a nation- 
alist may become the victim of an injustice. For example, .he 
may be deprived of a civil right. This should be expected, 
since the suppressive power of authority is naturally directed 
against the dissenter. Such an eventuality should’ be considered 
by the nationalist as an opportunity to fight ‘for a principle. — 
Me should resist the shrewd attempts of authority to reduce 
the dimensions of oppression. to the purely personal. He should 
reject any ottered solution unless it clearly upholds a principle 
applicable to all similar cases of oppression. For if he accepts 
a solution tor himself as an individual, he would only be blunting 
one more point of confrontation with the status quo and per- 
sonally: missing a golden opportunity to act on his beliefs, to 
live as a nationalist. What a nationalist advocates, he advo- 
cates as a right for all. 


_ Hitherto, the drive of the nationalist movement has been 
to propagate the ideals of nationalism so that Filipinos would 
think as nationalists. Perhaps it is already time to start a new 
drive so that Filipinos may not only think as nationalist: but 
also live as nationalists.. Those who aspire to lead should start 
with themselves. They should re-examine their behavior so that 
they may achieve unity between the conduct of their lives and 
the ideals that animate them. Unity between goals and ethics 
is essential. When personal conduct is inconsistent with commit- 
ment, conduct must be carefully examined and resolutely trans- 


formed. If nationalists can truly live their nationalism and inspire 
many others to-do so, we may at last hope for litelong, active 
adherents to the nationalist cause working together cohesively, 
effectively, selflessly, for those social changes which we believe 
should be instituted in this country. 


i 
A LEADERSHIP FOR FILIPINOS * 


The political leader should belong both to the world of 
experience and to the world of ideas. Some leaders pursue 
their tasks solely on an empirical basis, relying mainly on expe- 
rience and discounting the importance of theory in the conduct 
of public affairs. Other leaders, utilizing ideas for effect, for- 
mulating theory with little relation to experience, create theo- 
retical structures that do not correspond to the people's needs 
and aspirations. The empiricists succeed in retaining power 
without leading the people into new paths, without really sa- 
tistying the people's needs and without attaining their long- 
term goals. The paper-theorists, because they do not really 
know the people's wants, become in the end abject failures. 
Both types of leaders have a transitory importance and both 
eventually fade away despite the attainment of temporary glor- 
ies. Paid propagandists may try to project them as heroes of 
their people but time will topple them from their self-erected 
pedestals. 


The Hero As Leader 


The real hero belongs to history. He is 4 figure to whom 
the people feel a basic loyalty, to whom they entrust their hopes 
and their tears. It is not his avowed prowess, nor his charm, nor 
his posture, that makes him a hero. He is a hero because he 
represents, despite his individual weaknesses, something of the 
* Recto Lecture — Founding Congress, M.A.N., February 8, 1967. 
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actual aspirations of his people to widen the horizon ot human 
possibility. And this human aspiration is not abstract but real 
and changing. The hero, therefore, must be the product both 
of the world of ideas and the world of experience. The people 
cannot accept his ideas unless these correspond to their expe- 
rience and real goals. The hero thus represents this unity of 
theory and experience, of thought and action, of heart and 
purpose. The pouitical leader who bases his teachings and plans 
of action on his people's needs becomes the product of the 
world of ideas and the world of experience. As the champion 
of their goals and: as an inspiring model for posterity, he be- 
comes a hero. Theretore, to be a political leader in the real, 
and not in the conventional sense, one must be a hero. 


In a society where the people are fully cognizant of their 
goals, where political maturity is the product of long experience 
in sovereignty, where the status of the leader as the instrument 
of a sovereign people is clearly understood, leadership is a 

relatively simple tunction. Leadership in such a society is essen- 
tially the synthetization of poputar desires and the furtherance 
of general purpose. But, in a society where mass vision is blind- 
ed by myths, where illusion is taken for reality, where what the 
majority of the people think they want is not what they really 
need, leadership is fraught with personal sacrifices and risks. 
To lead such a society requires heroism. For the leader must 
dare ta destroy illusions before he can reveal the truth. The 
leader must seem to go against the general will before he can 
become the instrument of the real will of the people. 


Conventional Vs. Real Leaders 


It is within this context that Claro M. Recto, who began 
as a conventional political leader, became a hero of the nation- 
alist cause. And it was as hero that he nearly became a leader 
in the real sense. Recto's political defeat in 1957 was his vic- 
tory as a nationalist politician. Before his fateful trip in 1960, 
Recto had already evolved his plans to launch, upon his return, 
a nationwide Filipinism campaign and to found a national lan- 
guage:newspaper. He was going to become the new politician, 
embarking on a crusade, not in search of electoral support, 
neither dangling plums nor mouthing demagogic exhortations, 
but one learning from the masses, teaching the masses, and 
championing nationalist redemption and democratic awakening. 
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This, in germinal form, was to be the new type of leadership 
which he would have initiated had he returned. 


Politics in our country is a serious: affair — but serious’ 
only in terms of individual vested control, sectoral ascendancy 
and partisan dominance. Successful’ political leaders are those 
who adhere to set patterns of behavior, who carefully shape 
their image in accordance with generally accepted concepts. 
We have had no basic change of leadership in our short history; 
we have merely had a succession of changes of men. And that 
is why we have experienced a growing desperation about the 
tuture of our country. The ills of old have not disappeared: 
they have merely been magnified or supplanted by new ones. 
Recto's emergence as a nationalist leader brought forth changes, 
not merely in the approach to problems that have perennially 
beset us but also in the concept of leadership for a country 
that is trying to liberate itself from the age-old ills of poverty, 
cultural stagnation, and political backwardness. His ideas and 
actions demonstrate the validity of the primacy of. experience 
over thought and the enrichment of experience by thought. 
For here was a man reacting to his environment, adjusting to 
it, altering it and in the process changing himself. | 


The Reality Of Ideas 


Initially, Recto based his approach on strictly legal grounds, 
political equity and economic justice. What were abstractions 
ot reality eventually became living concepts, because Recto, 
though not a man of the masses, based his conclusions on the 
real experiences of the people. He acquired a vicarious sense 
of the travails of his people through his talks with various sec- 
tors of the population and his avid readings on-the affairs of 
the country. Though his fight was conducted mainly in the 
tield of letters, he will survive the test of time because when 
ideas correspond to reality, they become a living force cap- 
able of animating the people to action. | 


Ideas permeate through the various layers of society to 
the reality of which they correspond. Those ideas that are di- © 
vorced from reality — and this reality does not consist. merely 
ot praesent tangibles but also of those still to unfold — die a 
natural death. For realism includes the capacity to discern what 
will eventuate from present actions. Recto realized during the 
campaign of 1957, the facility with which the masses under- 
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stood his explanation of the nationalist thesis. ‘He was learn- 
ing from their experiences and he knew it was time to educate 
the people, for in reality, politics should be based on the fund- 
amental interests of the people, not on peripheral goals which 
‘coincide with the personal ambitions of the politicians. 


The Legalization Of Subversion 


Because Recto dared to expound what were considered 
as unorthodox views, he was called a dreamer by some. -He was 
labeled a dreamer because his approach to basic national ques- 
tions violated the accepted pattern of thought in his country. 
Many believed that Recto was obsessed with an illusion. But 
this “illusion,"’ although it was out of context with the conven- 
tional norms of analysis, was actually a valid exposé of reality. 
For Recto spoke the truth, although the truth, for many, seemed 
unreal. This ‘illusion’ was in fact the reality because he revealed 
the real ills of the nation and articulated the real needs of his 
people. 


The intellectual stagnancy of the time discouraged, nay 
proscribed, unorthodoxy.. The complacent cerebration of the 
period looked upon new ideas as subversive. Thus, when Recto 
described the truth, he was maligned. For the truth threatened 
the existing comforts of many. He zealously worked for the 
maintenance of our sovereignty and national dignity. This. was in- 
deed subversive to those for whom our sovereignty was a con- 
venient fiction. To speak the truth, one had to be subversive of 
conventional truths; to be the exponent of thé status quo, one 
had to conceal the truth. Recto's subversion of the status quo 
was the highest expression of his patriotism. His signal service 
to this generation lay in his willingness to risk the prestige 
and reputation he had earned as a conventional political lead- 
er by uttering what were then considered subversive ideas. 
Others, selfishly safeguarding their prestige and position, kept 
close to the safe and beaten path of intellectual orthodoxy. 
And because Recto dared to lead even when tew were road 
to follow, the dangerous thoughts of his time are the relatively 
safe truths of today. What had been considered as subversive 
then, is now accepted as legal. And the enemies of these ideas, 
who then invoked the law, now find they must fight them by 
extra-lega!l, non-democratic means. 
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Immobilism And Change 


Recto's work was both critical and historical. His critical 
awareness of present values was due to his recognition that 
these values had a historical origin. In recognizing their hist- 
orical character, he became more deeply conscious of their 
‘direction. His critical faculties, therefore, became more acute 
as his sense of history developed. Recto was not merely a des- 
troyer of decadent faiths; his criticism included a projection of 
what shouldbe. Other leaders had grown accustomed to es- 
pousing what was acceptable even if this was not what should 


be. 


-Recto's speeches and writings were the exploratory incur- 
sions into the stagnant thought of his countrymen. These were 
the beginnings of his doctrinal views on Philippine sovereignty, 
independence and democracy. His ideas, in turn, raised the 
level of nationalist consciousnéss of his countrymen — those 
who could not articulate, much less formulate their desires and 
strivings. The reaction resulted in a dialog in depth which led 
Recto to further embellish and refine his theories. The process 
would have gone on but for his untimely death. But his legacy 
was the continuation of the dialog, which some quarters, of late, 
have been desperately trying to reduce to an inquisition. His 
legacy was the indomitable spirit which challenged existing 
assumptions. He strove to liberate us froma state of self-hyp- 
nosis engendered by our fidelity to unexamined poStulates which 
have made us blind and uncreative. He traversed the bound- 
aries of accustomed habits of thinking and inherited assump- 
tions and myths that were responsible for our backwardness. 
Recto demonstrated that the narrow view of equating unortho- 
doxy with disloyalty was the beginning of stultification and stag- 
nation! He therefore contraposed to the orthodoxy of immo- 
 bilism the dynamics of change; he escaped from the meta- 
physics of legalism by applying the science of rational analysis. 
He crystallized the dialog and we are now*reaping the fruits 
of that courage and that wisdom. 


Unlearning In Order To Learn 


He was slow to learn but learn he did. This was a manifes- 
‘tation of the integrity as well as the flexibility of his mind, be- 
cause he had to learn anew. In learning anew he had to unlearn 
— he had to become a Filipino to be able to offer a distinctly 
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Filipino solution. He never believed that only the conventional 
have a monopoly of patriotism. In contrast to those leaders who 
profess to be the spokesmen of the people and are in constant 
touch with them, Recto was their real voice because he ex- 
pressed their real aspirations. The other leaders expressed the 
people's present, not their real, needs though they appeared 
to be their voices. Recto, in expressing what seemed not to 
be their current needs, was expressing their real needs. Thus 
he was the real voice of his people's goals. 


Recto was an interpreter of reality and therefore also an 
innovator of that reality. As a leader, he sought to preserve 
the worthy ideas of our patriotic leaders of the past, but he 
also sought to modernize, to adjust, to refine and embellish 
these ideas for his time and he attempted to transmit these 
intellectual tools to posterity. Through his thoughts he lives as 
a reality among us, though the validity of his ideas for his tine 
does not mean their validity for all time. They ere enduring 
only in the sense that they will live beyond the historical condi- 
tions that caused their utterance because they were important 
weapons against those canditions which he sought to destroy. 
He was so much the spokesman of his epoch that his works will 
live for all time because other generations of Filipinos, living 
tree and sovereign, will remember one who helped liberate 
minds and unshackle spirits so that the true Filipino could 
emerge. 


An Inverted Reality 


Centuries of foreign domination have produced a Phil- 
ippine society full of contradictions and a Filipino people whose 
concept of reality is inverted. We are citizens of a dependent 
Republic. The people, theoretically the masters in a mythical 
democracy, are really the servants and the dupes. The self- 
proclaimed servants of the people are in reality their masters. 
Many of our countrymen, are actually anti-Filipino Filipinos 
eager to help insure second-class citizenship for Filipinos in 
their homeland. Our economic obsession is consumption, not 
production; our cultural goal, imitation, not creation, We think 
we can achieve economic prosperity through mendicancy. We 
aspire for international stature through subservience. We are 
suspicious of each other but trustful of others. The virtues we 
celebrate are our vices. We are proud of and grateful for 
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those chains that bid us to poverty, both physical and intel- 
lectual. We are meek and docile when we should be proud and 
asseriive. We are noisy and aggressive when an assessment of 
our position would counsel sobriety and restraint. We mistake 
peripheral accomplishments for basic achievements. We care 
more for show than tor substance. Our leaders are preoccupied 
with image building; what one seems to be is more important 
than what one is, 


The national goals we pursue can only lead to frustration; 
the means. we employ can only deepen our people's misery. 


Realism And Opportunism 


Proof of the pervasiveness of this inverted conception of 
reality in Filipino minds is the fact that men like Recto who saw 
reality, and worked to’ change that reality, could not succeed 
within the conventional bounds of our system of politics. They 
were called unrealistic. In truth, it was they who could not see 
the reality, or having seen it feared change, who were unreal- 
istic. But to succeed politically they had to be realistic In the 
vulgar sense of the term, which was synonymous with subscribing 
to prevalent myths to gain support tor private ends. The sup- 
posedly unrealistic like Recto failed because they were really 
realistic, whiie the really unrealistic succeeded because they 
were opportunistic. | 


It is within the context of this inverted reality that we must 
now redefine our concept of leadership. Recto provided a 
starting point. His was the story of a conventional leader in 
the process of becoming a Filipino. And as he became more 
truly Filipino, he began to acquire the characteristics of a real 
leader for Fi'ipinos. ) 


involvement As Life 


True leadership is not an occupation; it is not the destiny 
ot the self-anointed; it is not an excuse for the self-centered 
pursuit of popularity and power. Leadership is an opportunity 
to learn, and in learning, to teach. Learning from the people 
is in ettect being a follower of the people. Teaching the people 
‘is leading the people. Leadership, therefore, is an educative 
force. !t means discovering the wishes of the people, working 
with the people to reshape their desires if these are not truly 
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in their’ long-term interest, blazing new paths, not confining | 
oneself to the same constricted and safe areas of the past. The 
leader must dare to expose false assumptions and pioneer along 
new lines of thought. To do this, he must be steeped in his 
people's history and condition. He must also be acquainted 
with the world of ideas and be able to apply these ideas for 
the welfare of his people.. But there must be no separation 
between thought and action. Neither the ivory tower nor the 
market place should be his exclusive habitation. Rather, thought 
enriched by experience and experience informed by thought 
should guide him in his labors. 


Learning from the people and teaching them presupposes 
the people's active involvement with their leader in the work 
to be done. Today, our people have a limited involvement in 
the affairs of our society. Their main participation is the act 
of voting. And then they are forgotten. That is why the ma- 
jority are indifferent and apathetic. The affairs of govern- 
ment do not interest them because they have no real power 
or influence. Years of grinding poverty have shrunk their hor- 
izon. Their main preoccupation is food and the materia! 
necessities of life. They do not live; they exist. The true leader 
must involve them in re-structuring Philippine society, for in 
involving them he is giving them life. Continued alienation, 
even with the modicum of the necessities of ‘life, is a kind of 
death. But involvement, even with material abstinence, is lite. 
The one thing that a leader must therefore give the people 
is a sense of participation. The moment they participate in 
the making of their own history, the fabric of their lives will 
definitely and irreversibly change. 


Negation Of The Leader 


In giving them life, the leader is also giving meaning to 
his own. The daily adulation of the mob, the contrived achieve- 
ments, the self-serving press releases do not make for lite. It 
is a meaningless existence with nothing better to look forward 
to than bigger photographs in ‘the daily press and in the end, 
oblivion, as the fickle crowd turns to a new favorite, a new 
star. But the involvement of the people with their leader in 
an interaction of learning and teaching is life for boih, 
though the ultimate purpose of this political education is the 
negation of the leader. At the moment, he is more advanced 
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than his people; that is why he leads. The people in turn learn 
and thus constitute an ever increasing pressure on the leader to 
retine and raise their level of awareness. In so doing, he raises 

his own level of understanding. | 


The political education of the people will eventually re- 
move the barriers between the leader and the led. The contra- 
diction between the holders of power and those who are far 
removed trom the seats of power will be resolved by the nega- 
tion of leadership. For eventually, when mankind shall have 
achieved that free civilization that is its destiny, power will 
reside in the people and the people will lead themselves. 


Political education therefore is a living force and not a 
stagnant profession. The educated may regard the problems 
of the masses as something alien and uninteresting. The people 
may, in their prejudiced attitude toward learning, regard the 
educated as an elite. It is the duty of the leader to unify the 
two streams, by searching for indigenous forms of democracy 
and institutions that grow out of basic needs and popular goals. 
Leadership is a process and not an end. If it develops health- 
ily, it will eventually disappear. Thus, the genuine leader is 
he who sets in motion the forces which will eventually end in 
his own negation. 


Confidence In The People 


The involvement of the peopie in rebuilding their society 
presupposes their leader's deep confidence in them. The true 
leader never underestimates the innate wisdom of the people. 
He does not feed them with rabble-rousing exposes, glittering 
generalities and rhetorical flights of fancy designed more to 
_ entertain rather than inform. He does not insult his people by 
underestimating their ability to comprehend the issues and the 
problems confronting them. He does not talk down to them. 
Desiring the closest communication with his people, he uses the 
language of the country. This is imperative, for mass experien- 
ces can best be assimilated when one speaks the language of 
the people, and theoretical postulates can be more oftactvals 
communicated to them through their own tongue. At the 
same time, this develops our national language and this devel- 
opment contributes to national unity. 
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The involvement of the people with their leader means 
their unity with him. He is not their master but their voice. He 
is not so much their servant as their good right arm. He does 
not pledge to dispense bounties from above. He will not do 
things for them but with them. Conscious of this unity with the 
peopie as the true foundation of leadership, he will strive to be 
the best of them while remaining always one of them. Regard- 
ing this unity as his most precious possession, he will disdain 
luxury and practice self-restraint in his mode of living lest he 
lose contact with their material problems. Accepting the ser- 
ious responsibility of maintaining this unity, the leader must 
always be honest with the people. He will not lie to them in 
order to lull their fears or raise their hopes. He will preserve 
this unity with them not only on the basis of shared objectives 
but on the bedrock of mutual trust. 

The Political Leader As Entertainer 


True leadership elevates the mass level of understanding. 
Conventional leadership, in its superticial relationship with the 
people, caters to the scat common denominator of thought 
and taste. That is supposed to be good politics, because it as- 
sures votes and therefore tenure. But a leadership that man- 
ages to impress a gullible multitude by novel stunts or orator- 
ical artistry, merely creates artificial reputations which cannot 
withstand the erosion of time and the exacting judgment of 
history. Leaders of this type may think that they are clever, 
but history is never fooled by charlatans. They are nothing but 
performers who delight in the immediate rapport which they 
establish with the uncritical masses. These leaders actually be- 
lieve that having a good press and evoking the applause of the 
crowd make them immortal. Hence, leadership degenerates 
into a circus, a performance. Why has this happened? Partly 
because the people have been alienated from themselves. 
They have been acculturized in an economy that enshrines con- 
sumption. 


Consumption For An Alienated People 


Ours is a consumption-oriented economy despite the lack 
of the necessary material base. Because ofthe lack of any- 
thing else to consume materially, because of the lack of real cul- 
tural activity, because of the emptiness of their daily lives, 
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people have made politics.an object of consumption. Where 
they cannot get rice, they find escape in circuses. The leaders 


become no more than pertormers and regard themselves and. 


their families as stars in the firmament of entertainment. Polli- 


tical entertainment has become one of the cheapest commod- 


ities within the reach of the unpoliticized masses. They vicar- 
iously enjoy the glamorous life of the leader, avidly consuming 


the latest pictures and press releases to fill the void in their. 


lives, still unaware of the fact that this only enlarges the void 
in their material future. | 


The conventional leader, thinking in terms of personal suc- 


cess, does not dare do what must be done. The true leader, 
ot a society like ours must question present myths and modes 


_ of thought, alter basic relations to effect permanent solutions 


to our economic and social problems. This may not endear him, 


initially to a people long inured to old ways and institutions. Ina 
corrupt democracy like ours, catering to present wants may 
mean sacrificing basic and permanent interests. Hence, the im- 


mediate results of a true leader's actions may entail enormous - 
sacritices on the part of the people. This will naturally result in. 


a dipping of popularity levels among the unpoliticized. Motiv- 


ated primarily by personal ambition, the conventional leader 


takes the easy way out. He relies on foreign aid because he 


himself does not have confidence in his people and is. afraid. 


to ask them for real sacrifices. He sacrifices principle and 
sovereignty for the Trojan horse of illusory prosperity via for- 
eign aid and investments. He makes a great show of activity 
but changes nothing. He tries to be all things to all men, 
thinking that he would please everyone thereby, for popularity 


is his ‘yardstick of success. But personal success is not syno- 
nymous with national success. Personal international popularity 
is not synonymous with international prestige for the nation. 


One may actually be the antithesis of the other. 


Fro 1 Glory To Ignominy 


in his desire for popularity, such a leader performs a series 
of acts of an ephemeral naturé which temporarily elicit popular 
aciulation but have no lasting value because they do not cor- 
respond to reality. Temporary glory, alas, may be transformed 


into a permanently inglorious footnote in the pages of our his- 


tory. A series of supposedly “immortal'’ performances will 
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not amount to immortality; whereas, a series of seemingly un- 
dramatic actions leading to permanent and lasting solutions 
will most assuredly earn for a leader dramatic immortality in 
the pages of history. The popularity of the moment may be 
transformed into ignominy in the perspective of history. But 
a true leader will surely find immortality in the people's appre- 
ciation through an infinity of generations. For the leader is 
human and therefore mortal. Only an infinite succession of 
humanity is,immertal; immortality therefore can be tound only 
in the memory of man. | | 


From Heroic Leadership To Heroic People 

‘The economic contradictions in our society are sharpen- 
ing. Our society is fast approaching a crisis. If lite becomes. 
so unbearable for the people that the forms of escape and the 
palliatives provided by conventional leaders no longer suffice, 
the people may reject them, and other leaders may arise from. 
the people themselves. The people need not fear. Historical 
‘experience demonstrates that in critical times the people never: 
lack for leaders of their own. It is the conventional leaders that 
are faced with the possibility of oblivion. 

Our conventional leaders are theretore faced with a di-. 
lemma. Will they continué as before, securing the presént but 
risking ‘the future? Or will they dare take risks with their 
careers and popularity now, to secure their future in the hearts’ 
of the people? Will they take the heroic road that Recto. 
opened? Will they have the vision and courage to play their 
part in the ‘metamorphosis of. leadership in our country? 


The Meaning Of Greatness 


We say we aspire to greatness. A peopie cannot be great 
by the posturirigs of a leader, nor by his well-rehearsed speech- 
es, but by their owr. efforts. They can be great not by be- 
coming worthy of foreign investments but by purposeful work. 
They can be great not by relying on outside aid as the decisive 
factor in their development, but by sacrifice, by struggling and 
gaining confidence in themse.ves. Finally, a halen can be 
great only when they become active and constructive in the 
life of the nation, taking their destinies -in their own hands 
without fear. or. vacillation. | 


The leader who wishes to participate in his people's march 


to greatness must! gin by crystallizing for them their unreal- 
ized goals, by involving them in the realization of these goals 
and thus raising the level of their understanding of reality. Such 
a leader, should he persevere despite initial lack of apprecia- 
tion trom the people themselves, will ultimately be regarded by 
them as their hero, the embodiment of their aspirations, the 
object of their loyalty and devotion. The unity of this leader 
with his people, the interaction between him and them as they 
continue to work together will transform the personal loyalty 
of people to leader into a higher loyalty: their joint commit- 
ment to common national goals. The people's involvement in 
their common problems will not only solve these problems; it 
will transtorm the people themselves. 


Now masters ot their own affairs, they will no longer need 
leaders in the old sense. The heroic leader will give way to a 
heroic people who will have attained not merely materia! pros- 
perity but cultural advancement. They will constitute the poli- 
tical man as a collectivity. And as the political man, they will 
enjoy culture and the good life in the good society. 


Notes 
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In the less than four years since the publication ofhis best-selling, The | 


Filipinos in the Philippines, Renato Constantine has had a notably pro- 


ductive writing career. His first book appeared in 1950. Due no doubt fo 


the hostilesatmosphere of the 50's the essays he wrote during this period were 
not compred in book form until 1967. 
selling historical work, The Making of a Filipine, a landmark in Philippine his- 
toriography and more so in partisan scholarship. Professor Constantino s 
writings have met with fremendous success. it is clear that he has built up a 
jarge and loyal audience through the years. At the same time. the social 
ferment itself has creatednew readers who can now appreciate his ideas. 


Since then, he has publishea a best 


books: 
Filipinos in the. Philippines 
. $8 pluma ni Constantino ay nagtamba! 
ong Japang ng mds ‘satira ni Rizal at ane 
faim og Quick ni Bonifacio... 
Matindi at masekit ang moe ertikulo 
ni Constantine, gaya ng tind: at sakit kung 
binubusbos ng bisturi ang nabubulok ne 
pahagi na ketawan. 
Amado: V. Hernandez 
Tatiba — Mar. 15, 1967 
Mowever one may disagree with 
Geteis, the thesis is attractive 
and as developed by Constantino 
& very cogent one. the intricate 
lissue of argument and illustration 
3 woven wiih @ power and force 
‘hat. compeis assent and in the end 
leaves one to wonder why no one 
hed the wit to see things that jie 
SO Close to the eyes... 
With the. exception of a few. no one has 
cast a colder eye on ihe meretricious char. 
acter of metropolitan life — the false 
values; ihe greed and the hypocritical pre- 
tension nat lie at ihe very heart of corrup- 
tion, 
; Armando D, Manalo 
Chronicle-May 16, 1947 
A ringing hammer-blow for the cause 
of nationalism is how one would describe 
each of the eight essays assembled in this 
volume, 
Aurelio 8. Caideron 
Chronicle — Nov. 9. 1966 
The Making of a Filipino 
... the force with which: from one man’s 
personal experience, he argues the cass 


for national liberation trom colonial ath. . 


tudes is very nearly irresistible. 
Carmen Guerrero-Nakpil 
The Sunday Times: Magazine 
--Oct. $, 1969 
it 1s the account by a man of acule 
intellect and tremendous powers of observ- 
afion and analysis of political and sccial 





HMereunder are some of the comments of reviewers of his previous 


events as retlected in the. gradual ascen?’ 
fram dustrado te 7 


of Ciaro M. Recto 

genuine Filipino patriot 
LP. Soliongeo 
Chronicie —- Cet. 17. 196% 

Reneto Constantino has cracked a whole 


‘Dody of cherished myth. | 
The damagé ihe book. doés to ‘po- 


litical myths is surgery those dan- 
cers have long tequred = 

Nick Joaquin | 

Phiippines Free Press-—Oet. 

LT, 1969 : 

There isno doubt that he is today 

one of the most able oclitical and 
social analysts in this country, un. 
equalled certainly by those whose 
Jecademic — qualifications “have. failed 


io provide them the insigh! necessaty for | 
them to contribute to the understanding | 


of cur society because they are uninvolved 
in_ its etidirs. Constantino is involved and 
mdeed does not conceal his partisanship in 
the momentous struggie for national liber- 
tion, bul this partisanship, tar/trom hin- 
dering his scholarship, on the contrary. en- 
enes if, 
iuis ¥. Teodoro, Jr. 
Graphic -— Oct. 15, 1969 
“Constantinos special credential for 
writing the book is not only his wisdom. but 
his own uncompromising Aationalism. 
in the McCarthyist days, he was one 
of the faost harrassed intellectuals in 
country. Until today, he is feared by ms 
in high places who would perpetuate co- 
lonialism. | 
But like the Recto he writes about he 
has resisted outside pressure as well as his 


i 


Gwn. personal ambition to help the struggle | — 


to free his people. And in a society. like 


ours his intelectual integrity is towering | 


Ernesto O. Granada oe 
Chronicle—Oct.- 2, +969 
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